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. V. PREFACE. - 

* Py F. P. Claxton, Commimoncr of Education. 


The progress- of' j&ildren through the grades of the public schools 
and the stage of advancement at which they quit school are matters 
of great educational* and eccfcomic importance and enlist the interest 
of both school and taxpayers. If many children fail to 

accomplish any pa^ft oOhe work of the school in the time -prescribed, 
it may be supposed^jBfche work is not well adjusted to the powers 
pi the children or teaching is at fault. If many quit school 

before completing ^^nninimum course of instruction necessary for 
intelligent citizenship and industrial and social life, tfyen the purposes 
for which the schools are maintained are not accomplished and our 
life in all its phases is less full and less efficient than it should be. In 
both cases thero is economic and vital waste. To the end that intel- 
ligent search may be made for the means to prevent this loss there is 
need of a large body of accurate information as to the amount and 
kind of retardation and the time of quitting school. The following 
study by Mr. K. J. Hoke, second assistant superintendent of schools 
of Richmond, Va.* contains valuable information on these subjects 
for the schools of that city. 
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THE PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In recent years many students of education have been placing 
considerable emphasis on the study of scientific measurements applied 
to the achievements of school children with a vT^W to putting edu- 
cational practice on a more scientific basis than in the past. 

Because of the lack of scientific information, many theories not 
justified by systematic observation have obtained currency. As a 
result, much of the time and energy of teachers and pupils has been 
spent to a great disadvantage; confusion has been produced, and 
the "advancement of the teaching profession has at times been greatly 
retarded. 

Gradually a body of scientific knowledge concerning the actual 
accomplishment of school children is evolving. Administrators are 
being trained to realize the need of accurate and uniform records 
whereby the progress of children can bo determined, not only in' 
relation to other children in the city, but also to children in other 
cities. By this moans standards or norms in educational practice * 
will be set up whereby one school system can be compared with an- 
other as to the amount of elimination, retardation, and promotion’; 
the percentage of children entering the hlkh school from the elemen- 
tary school, and ^he like. Such information has also been used to 
determine the relative differences between sexes and nationalities for 
the purpose of planning bourses of study, the qiganization of children 
into classes, and the determining of other educational policies. 
Administrators are further beginning to realizelthe necessity for defi- . 
nite and objective standards for guidance in the expenditure"^ 
school finances. A superintendent of schools in one city should know 
how much he is spending to educate a child through the kindergarten, 
the elementary school, ahd the high school, pa well as the amount 
spent for the same purposes by a superintendent of schools in Another 
city. . ' * 
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PLACEMENT OP CHtOiREN IN ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


The applicati<jn of scientific measurements to the achievement of 
school children is revealing waste and unbusinesslike methods in many 
school systems. Due consideration has not been given to the amount 
,of time and energy spent'in relation to achievement — or, in business 
terms, the amount of money spent in relation to value received. A 
school system should meet the same requirements that any business 
corporation must meet. The output mus't 1 o commensurate with/ 
expenditure. If school men are to securo and retain the support of 
the business men and the taxpayers, they must, in the future, dem- 
onstrate their ability to handle finances on a businesslike basis. 

In this connection the psychologist has played an important port 
in the establishment of general mentality tests -and special subject 
tests for the purpose of determining tho amount and kind of results, 
togethor with standards for guidance in educational. practice. Tests 
that lend themselves most readily to practical' uses in the public 
schools are the Binet-Simon tests and De Sanctis tests for general 
mentality, and the Courtis arithmetic tests, the Hillegas and Harvard- 
Newton language scales, the Thorndike, Ayres, and Freeman hand- 
writing scales, the Buckingham spelling scale, and the Thorndike 
drawing and reading scales as special subject tests. 

In this scientific movement two great goals have been kept in 
view. They are, first) the establishment of objective standards 
whereby the workers in educational practice can not only measure 
actual results of their time, energy, and methods, but will also have * 
guideposts which will indicate clearly tho different stages in the 
child’s development; and} second, tho prevention of waste through 
misplacement of children. 

Much progress has been made in the establishment of objective 
standards in the important subjects of tho curriculum, but the place- 
ment of children by means of mental tests has not progressed so 
rapidly, due to the fact that the mental tests now available for prac- 
tical purposes do not give all the information needed. The Binet- 
Simon tests have been widely used to locate mentally defective and 
retarded, children. Recently, however, children’s mental ages deter- 
mined by the Binet-Simon tests, instead of their chronological ages, 
have been used as a standard to measure the amount of%itarded, 
accelerated, and normal progress of children. Educational adminis- 
trators see the need of some accurate meanu for determining children’s 
mental abilities of mental ages in o?der to place them properly in 
school ' - * * 

In order to show, then, that carton educational practices do 
result in waste of time, energy, and jnoney, and can not be justified 
from a practical and businessliko viewpoint, and, further, that tests 
can bo employed to prevent much of this waste and thereby secure a 
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more businesslike administration, a study has been made in the city 
of Richmond, Va. 

Before proceeding to this study, information on thcfollowing topics 
is given in order to interpret better the data submitted: The school 
buildings, the rules and regulations whereby the system is adminis- 
tered, the teaching cprps, the course of study and time allotment, the 
composition of tho/school enrollment, the grades and the ages for 
children in the kindergarten, the elementary school', and the high school^ 
and the system of promotion. These facts will be discussed briefly 
in the order mentioned. * ^ 

This study has been mode entirely m the city of Richmond, wfiich, 
according to the census of 1910, has a population of 127,628, of whom 
46,733 aro Negroes. In November, 1914, Richmond adopted by a 
vote of the electorate the Virginia compulsory school-attendance law. 

This measure was put in operation September, 1915. The law 
states — v 


that every patent, guardian, or other pereoiuhaving charge or control of any child 
between the ages of 8 and 12 years shall be required to send such child to a public 
school of this Commonwealth for at least 12 weeks in each school year, at toast 6 weeks 
of which shall be consecutive, unless the district school trustees of the district in 
which such parent, guardian, or other person resides excuse for cause suqh child, or 
unless such child be weak in ^>ody or mind, or can read and write, or is attending a 
private school, or lives more than 2 miles by the usually traveled route from the nearest 
public school or more than 1 mile from the line of an established public free-school 
wagon route. 

While this lew is far from what is desired, it is ^ beginning 
that will result in better legislation in the near future. In the 
past the attendance that has been secured has depended almost 
entirely on the interest aroused by the principal, the teacher, and the 
parent. 1 

That the teaching force has been able to arouse the interest jpf the 
children and to hold is indicated by the fact that 49 per-cent of 
the school population in 1903 was enrolled and 39 per cent in attend- 
ance, while 65.5 per cent was enrolled in 1913 and §2 per cent ih 
attcndaaico. During recent years considerable effort has been made 
by the teaching force to learn the child's home conditions. If a 
child leaves school, the teacher immediately inquires the reason. 
If ‘it is impossible to have this child return to the day schtml, an 
effort is made to hfve him enter the night school. 

The efficiency of the teaching force has also increased. Teachers ' 
have been constantly taking advantage of summer normal schools, 
professional reading courses, and, in some cases, more protracted 
courses at universities. . ’ 

TMs improvement is shown from .the following data-, whicji give 
the number of collegiate, normal, professional, . special, first-grade, 
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1913 


15.3 


t T 

and high-sdiool certificates in' force 
in 1908 and in 1913, respectively, 
together with the proportion which 
each class of certificates constituted 
of the total number of certificates in 
each of these grades: 


I I Collegiate 
] Normal 
| Pmfeulonal 
I Special 


lAr&£ 


\^m 

| HighSchodi 


Teachers* certificates tn 1908 and 1918. 


Character of certifi- 
cates. 


Collegiate. . . 

Normal 

m Professional. 

5 §£**1*1 

~ Jw»t grade. . 

^ High school. 

8 Total.. 


Teachers holdta| certificates of 
specified cWacter. 




Namber. 

Percentage. • 

1008 

1913 

1988 

1913 

31 

83 

8.1 

15.3 

2 

71 

.fi 

13.1 

14 

145 

3.7 

25.7 

31 

72 

8.2 

13.3 

274 

101 

72.1 

29.6 

28 

11 

7.4 

10 

380 

643 

IX. 0 

IX. 0 


The relative value of these differ- 
ent certificates is indicated by the 
- order in which they are mentioned. 
The^collegiate and normal, as well as 
the professional, certificates represent 
the greatest amount of professional 
or scholastic training, while the high- 
school and the first-grade certificates 
represent the smallest amount of pro- 
fessional or scholastic training. The 
first three grades of certificates, and 
even the fourth (special) in some in- 
stances, are to be encouraged, while 
the last two grades of certificates are 
to be discouraged. 

It will beseenf rom the above figures 
that 79.5 per cent of all the certifi- 
cates in force in 1908 were either 
first-grade, or high-school, thj corre- 
sponding proportions for 1913 being 
only 31.6 per cent. This change in 
the character of the certificates in 
force from 1908 to 19l£is represented 
7 graphically in fignyel. ' ^ ’ 

1 The time allotment (Which ia shown 

in Tables l and 2 in terms of th& 

L 1 ^ ^ '**#!&; 
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percentages of the total time given to each subject per week from 
1903 to 1913) indicates with fair accuracy the changes in the time 
schedule which controlled the teachers' instruction in the classroom 
during the past 10 years. The total number of minutes per week 
given to each grade is shown at the bottom of the tables. - The distri- 
bution of this time by subjects in the several grades is given in per- 
centages. Therefore these figures indicate not only the distribution 
of the weekly time allotment by subjects' in 1903 and in 1913, but 
also the changes which have taken place in thi$ distribution in that 
time. 

* Soifle of the changes in the time allotment that have taken place 
'between 1903 and 1913 are significant. For example, 43.2 per cent 
of the total time available in the lA grade was devoted* in 1903 to 
readingimd literature, while in 1913 the proportion given to reading 
and literature in this same grade was '29.9 per cent. In the 2 A, 2B, 
3A, and 3B grades there was a much larger proportion of the total 
time given to reading and literature in 1913 than in 1903., Marked 
changes are found also in arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, and other 
subjects. In general, it would seem that the changes which have 
been made in the allotment of time- to the different subjects indicate 
an effort to secure more intensive and rational teaching, as well as 
a distribution of time by subjects better suited to the capacities of the 
children in the several grades. 
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The composition o? the Bchool enrollment, so far as the presence 
of any foreign element is concerned, is homogeneous. In fact the 
number of children of foreign extraction is so small as to be prac- 
tically a negligible quantity, with the exception of one school. One 
factor, however, in the school population enrolled stands out promi- 
nently.- The school enrollment is made up of the two races, white 
and colored, which are kept entirely separate. The enrollment for 
the session of 1913-14 was as follows: 

Enrollment in the schools of Richmond tn 191 3-14. 


i 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

White S 

0,318 

2,850 

6,915 

3,839 

13,233 

0,689 

Total.. 


9,168 

10, 754 

19,922 


It is seen that there are about half as many Negro children as 
r white children enrolled.- 

The organization of the Richmond school system provides for two 
years in the kindergarten, seven years in the.elemJ&tary schools, and 
four years m the high school. The normal age * for children to enter 
the grades is at 7 years, but in the last few years a large number of 
children have been entering under 7 years, due to the fact that thev 
have become too old for the kindergarten. This condition is being 
met by the introduction of connecting classes which meet the needs 

" °[ T chJdr , en wh 9 a™ too old for kindergarten and too young for 
the first grade. x & 

. Tbe s f 8tem provides for semiannual promotion, so that the grades 
in the elementary schools run fro.m 1A, IB, 2A, etfc.,-to^B. More- 
over, considerable attention has been given to the question of making 
the grading system elastic, so that children can be advanced at anv 
tame through the year as their ability and progress demand. There 
has been a feeling on the part of many that children are being held" 
back when their ability would enable them to advance. A desire to 
secure more scientific information on this problem than the regular 
school records supplied prompted the employment of a woman who 
fcould use the Binet-Simon tests in measuring children’s mental 
abilities. This situation made- possible much of the information 
which ia used m this study. 

In ®?^ er to . ma ^ e application of tests to the results achieved by 
the children in the schools of the city of Richmond, it was deemed 

! mC ? UU ? what been anally happening to some 

of the children, at least, who have been in school a number of years- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


to ascertain what progress these children have made through the 
grades, where some of them have repeated and at what age, where 
others have dropped out and at what age. 

Therefore the plan which has been pursued in this study consists 
of, first, a study of the progress of a group of children, 627 white and 
547 Negro, who were in the 1A grade seven years ago, September, 
1906, through seven years— the school life of a child who makes 
normal progress^-in order to show what is actually taking place in 
the history of the children who enter the^itichmond school system; 
second, a study consisting of the progress of 897 white children who 
made up the enrollment of the 1 A to the 6A grades, inclusive, in three 
schools, and of a group of 787 white,children who were selected from 
the lA to the 5A grades of 10 schools because they were a year or 
more over age chronologically for their grade or because they had 
made frequent repetitions. All of the children in the last two groups 
were tested with the Binet-Simon tests. From the data thus ob- 
tained it is evident (1) that many children are misplaced, (2) that 
mental tests can be employed to determine where they ought to be, 
and (3) that many of these children can succeed when differently 
placed, as will be shown in the following chapter. 





PROGRESS OF CHILDREN 


CHAPTER H. 

m THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (WHITE). 


During the past few years the information on the cumulative 
record cards in the cities where they have been in use for some time 1 
has supplied the material for several studies in educational admin- 
istration. By" means of the information contained on these cards 
the progress of children through the schools has been studied and 
conclusions drawn therefrom that serve as a basis for many changes 
m lucat ‘ oaal P ract ice. It is to be regretted that more city school 
eystems have not made an attempt to secure the helpful informa- 
tion which such records make possible. Of 31 southern cities to 
•which an inquiry as to the use of the cumulative record cards was 
sent ii£ March; 1913, only 14 reported their use. In nine cities the 
cards have been introduced since 1910, in one they were introduced 
in 1906, in another m 1907, while in only one city did the use of the 
carps date back as far as 1900. 

As the school system of the city of Richmond continued to grow 
and become more complex, the school officials saw the necessity for 
accurate information concerning the child’s family and school history. 
Consequently a cumulative record card was introduced in Septein- - 
ber, 1906- The following is a sample card duly filled: 

Cumulative Record Card. 


[FRONT.] 


/WHITE 
[GOhi 


> , John . 

(Nuu In full. Writ® last name flret) \COLOREP 

RESIDENCE 

MALE ) 

FEMALE } AGE.. DATE OF BIRTH 5/3/1899. . PLACE OF BIRTH, Rd„ Va. 

W A R D Law } h - - JE. Clay St. . 

(Ntme ) (Residence) (Occupation) 

VACCINATED BY DR. . /SUCCESSFUL 

jUNSUCCEBflFUL 


PASSED ON INSPECTION BY DR 

, ENTERED.....' Central SCHOOL g^p t 

TRANSFERRED { 339 ^} High SCHOOL Sept. 


.1906 
.1906 
.11 


>906 _ 

•r 


T 


16 
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Cumuiattvb Record Card. 
[BACK.] 


DATE 

ft 

06 

Feb 

10 

07 

07 

Feb 

10 

08 

ft 

06 

Feb 

10 

09 

ft 

09 

Feb 

19 

10 

ft 

10 

Feb 

19 

11 

ft 

n 

Feb 

19 

12 

ft 

JO 

Feb 

19 

13 

ft 

13 

1 ■-# 

NO. GRADE 
LETTER 

< 

CO 

< 

<N 

PQ 

< 

<r. 

pq 

CO 

< 

PQ 

< 

ca 

*0 

< 

CO 

CQ 

CO 

< 

N 

CQ 

N 

1 

J3 

V 

m 

!§» 

Xi 

B 

■3 

t 

£ 

£ 

4 

TERM 

STAND’G 

< 

I 

< 

-< 

<• 

< 

pq 

CQ 

PQ 

CQ : 

PQ 

CQ 

PQ 

PQ 

PQ 

DEFICIENT 

ON 















EX. % 





* 


i — 

o 

o 




© 



CO 

c o 
© 

ABSENT 

o 

Oi 

a 

CO 

O 

o 

o 

M 

o 

o 

© 

* © 

TARDY 

o 

O 

© 

© 

© 

o 

< 

o 

© 

o 

o 

o 1 

© 

© 

DEP’T 

< 

< 

< 

< 

' < 

< 



< 

< 


< 

< 


When the records were made for the first time, every child in the 
1A grade in September, 1906, was recorded as having entered that 
grade at the beginning of the session 1906-7. The children so 
recorded ought to form the entering group for this session; but, as a 
matter of fact, some of these children were repeating the 1A grade, 
having entered prior to September, 1906. This group of children 
and those who entered in February, 1907, the beginning of the 
second half term, make up the total enrollment in the 1A grade for 
the session of 1906—7. ThiB enrollment,, according to the superin- 
tendent’s report of ^hat year, was 650 for the white Bchools and 572 
for the colored schools. * 4 

According to the record cards there were 6° 7 children in the whit* 
schools in September, 1906, and 547 in the colored schools, or a total 
of 1,174 children who had either entered or were repeating the 1A 
grade. The school history of these 1,174 children presents many 
problems such as the following: How many have completed the 
elementary schools in normal time ) How many of those who have 
finished have entered the high school) How many are still in the 
elementary schools, and where and at what ages were they retarded) 
How many had finished the elementary schools in less than the 
normal time and what beoame of them I How many had dropped 
out of school and what' became of them) Of this dropped group, 
how many had not repeated a grade and how many had repeated a 
grade f ; .At what ages arid in what grades ) 
iM/Wfc-Ofcw* ~ r / ,-;V 
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Thee© and other queetions will be answered in connection with the 
white children by the data in the following tables. 

If a child was in the 1A grade in September, 1906, and would ad- 
vance two grades each year, he would complete the elementary schools 
of Richmond in seven years, the normal time. This would make this 
child finish the 7B grade in June, 1913, and be ready for the high 
Whool in September, 191 3-. i 

Therefore, if the children who were in the 1 A grade of the Richmond 
school system in September, 1906, are divided according to their 
progress they will be classified as follows: Those who have completed 
the work of the elementary grades in normal trim|e or loss than nor- 
mal time (seven years) will be called the finished group; those who 
r have not completed the work of the elementary grades in seven years 
and are still in school will be called the unfinished group; and those 
who left school before the expiration of seven years will be called thq, 
dropped group. This classification for the 627 white children will 
gj \ye the following distribution: 


Classification of 627 white children in 1A grade in September, 1906. 


Groups. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

I. Ftnbhad group: 

In Ion than normal time 

% 

2 

5 

In normal time 

0. TTftfinlsbfcd group 

20 

98 

30 

96 

44 

136 

60 

194 

93 

386 

HI. Dropped group: 

with no repetition. 

48 

WfthrttMtltkttL. 

160 



Total. 


330 

307 

637 



' For the purpose of analysis each of these groups will be studied 


Table 3. — Age , grade, and progress of finished group (white). 


A^. 


Sex, 


Flnhhrt *roup| NmnlUgroup . 


Not-' 

nuU 

time. 


Lem 

than 

normal. 


In 

htfh 

school. 


Not in 
hi£h 
school. 


Aooelerated group in high 
school. 


1A 


IB 


3* 


2B 


U. 

14 . 

15 . 


fc 

Bon.. 

\oiA.. 


Bon.. 

QtfW.. 


r Table. 3 shows that out of 627 children who were in the 1A grade 
September, 1906, only 4 boys and 2-girls, or lees than 1 per cent (0.96 
' •'per 00 , cbmpleted the elementary course in less thanseven years, 
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and these had all entered the high school by September, 1913. If a 
child enters the 1A grade at 7, normally he should enter the high 
school at 1 4 years. All of these • children are at the ages of 1 3 or 14. 
Therefore these children are accelerated from the standpoint of age 
and progress. Two of them, both boys, one at 13 and the other at 14* 
are in the second year in the high school, due to the fact that they 
have been able to skip two grades in the elementary school. It 
should be noted, too, that all of the children who are accelerated 
entered the high school. The table further showB that 50 children, 
or 7.97 per cent, completed the elementary school in seven years, the ^ 
normal time. Of this number, which consisted of 20 boys and 30 
girls, all 'but 2 entered the high school. Therefore the* number of 
children of the 1A grade of September, 1906, completing the elemen- 
tary grades in normal or less than normal time and entering the high 
school is 8.6 per cent. 

Table 4. — Age , grade, and progress of unfinished group {white ). 1 


Age. 

Sex. 

Grades, September, 1013. 

Total. 

311 

4A i 

4B 

5A 

5B 

ftA 

6B 

7A 

7B 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Total. 

/Bop. 

IflirTs 

/Hoys 

1 Girls 

/Bop 

lOirls 

1 

I 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 
4 
3 
1 
1 

1- 

1 

12 

3 

2 

6 

12 

11 

6 

a 

2 

6 

4 

13 

4 
V 
9 

12 

5 

s 

8 

13 

12 

2 

i 

18 

31 

60 

66 

18 

0 

1 

/Boys 



i 



t Girls 









/Bop 









1 

** i 

\ Olrls 









® 










* 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

8 

8 

15 

4 

20 

19 

6 

10 

18 

18 

22 

24 

08 

06 


1 Thera were no pupils under 13 years of age or below grade 3B. 


Table 4 shows the progress made by those children who wore still 
in the elementary school in September, 1913. It is read as follows: 
At the ago of 13 years there was 1 girl who was in the 4B grade, 3 
boys and 4 girls in 5A grade, 1 boy and 1 girl in the 5B, etc. There 
are still in school 194 children, or 30.94 per cent, distributed all the 
way from the 7B grade down to the 31} grade. All of these children 
have been in school seven yeare, whifch is long enough to have com- 
pleted 14 terms' work, while as a matter of fact — " 

22 boys and 24 girls had completed 13 terms. 

18 boys and 18 girls had completed 12 terms. , 

^ 6 boys and 19 girls had completed 11 terms. 

20 boys and 19 girls had completed 10 terms. 

15 boys and 9 girls had completed* 9 terms. 

8 boys and 8 girls had completed 8 terms. 

4 boys and 2 girls had completed 7 terms. 

^ 4 boys and 1 girl had completed extern*. 

1 boy and 1 girl had completed 5 term*. 
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The median number of terms made by these 194 children is 9.8 
terms for 'the boys and 10.4 terms for the girls, while the median 
age for the boys is 13.5 years and for the girls 13.3 years. 

It is evident, then, that this group of children is greatly retarded, 
some of the individuals moro than others. Since all of them have 
been in school seven years, which is long enough to have completed 
14 terms, the normal number of terms th&e children ought to have 
made, can be found by multiplying the normal number, 14, by the 
. number of individuals, and the actual number of terms by the num- 
ber of individuals; so that 22 boys ought to have made 22 timos 14, or 
308 terms, while as a matter of fact they actually made 22 times 13, 
or 286 terms. By this process the following data are secured, which 
^how the number of teems these boys and girls ought, to have made 
andwthc actual number of terms* they made in seven years: 

Number of term* nine groups of boy* and girls should have made , and number actually made . 


Boy*. 

Girls. 

Total. 

formal. 

Aotual. 

Normal. 

Actual. 

Normal. 

Actual. 

308 

253 


286 

216 

336 

252 

31* 

216 

. 644 

S*. 604 

608 

432 

86 


66 

266 

300 

352 

275 

% 


30Gf 

366 

100 

546 



135 

126 

81 

336 

112 


64 

112 

64 

224 

128 

56 

28 

28 

14 

84 

42 

66 


24 

14 

6 

70 

30 

14 


6 

14 

6 

28 

10 

1,374 

1 

,024 

1,414 

1,007 

2,788 

8,121 


By dividing the actual number of terbis made by the normal 
number of terms, the following. percentages are obtained: 

The boys show 74.6 per cent normal progress, or 24.5 per cent retardation. 

The girle show 77.5 per ce \t normal progress , or 22.6 per cent retardation. 

Boys and girls show 70 jfcr cent normal progress, or 23.2 per cent retardation. 

j It must be borne in mind that this 23^2 >por cent of retardation 
was made in seven years, or in the time wftonR^child ought to have 
done the work completely. Some of these children have repeated 
but one term, others have repeated as many as nine terms. It is 
safe to say, then, that this group of children will show a much larger 
percentage of retardation by the time they eventually leave the 
elementary schools. Nevertheless, the percentage of retardation 
made by these 194 children, in spite of the fact that there was no com- 
pulsory attendance, is sufficient to show that some children do persist 
in their desire to get on in school, and furthermore, that there are 
misfits. 
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Table 6. — Age, ‘grade, and progrett of nonrelarded group — dropped (white).' 




Tables 5 .and 6 show that in Spetembor, 1906, out of 627 children 
who were in the 1A grade, 377, or 60.13 per cent, had already left 
School prior to September, 1913: These children are distributed 
according to their grade and age when they left school. Of these 
377 children, 92, or- 24.4 per cent (14.7 per cent of the total group), 
had not repeated a grade, while 285, or 75.6 per cent (45.6 per cent 
of. the total, group), had repeated one or more grades before they left 
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school. But it would be unfair to any school system to hold it re- 
sponsible for the children who movo- to other communities. On 
Table 7 it is shown that 97 children, or 25.7 per cent of those 377 
children who left school, moved out of the city. These 97 children, 
or 15.5 per cent of the total number (627), will reduce the percentage 
of children leaving school for causes over which tho system has some 
control from 60.13 per cent to 44.63 per cent. These nonretardod 
children, according to Tablo 5, leave school anywhere between the 
1A and the 7 A grades, and between the ages of 6 and 15 years. The 
median ages, however, at which these children leavo school aro 8.7 
years for the boys and 9.8 years for tho girls. The low modian ages 
seem to indicate that, when children have become accustomed to a 
school and are making progress, parents hesitate about changing 
them to other systems. 

The retarded group, howover, as shown in Tablo 6, indicates clearly 
that there are certain grades and certain agos whon tho children 
leave school. The median age at which the boys drop out is 12.3 
years, and at fchich tho girls drop out is 11.8-yoars. This fact is 
surprising. If loaving school is causod by economic reasons, it 
would naturally be expected that tho girls would have a higher 
median age for leaving school than the boys. That there aro more 
boys leaving the 3Aj 3B, 4A, 4B, and 5A grades, and that tho modian 
age is near that when boys can go to work is a possible indication 
that these children mako an effort to do tho work assigned them by 
the schools; but, failing in this, they resort to some other activity 
outside of school. This fact is further indicated in the following 

data: - ' 

Boys and girls dropped out of the different grades. 


Number dropped out of— 
Omde 1A 


IB., 
2A.. 
2B.. 
3A. . 
SB.. 
4A. . 
4B.. 
5A.. 
6B.. 
0A.. 
«B.. 
7A.. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

P«r 

cent 

10 

11 

7.4 

11 

11 

7.7 

10 

9 

6.7 

11 

8 

6.7 

13 

15 

9.8 

17 

U 

9.8 

15 

13 

9.8 

14 

11 

8.7 

18 

16 

11.9 

14 

8 

7.7 

0 

13 

7.7 

6 

6 

4.3 

2 

3 

1.8 

* 




In Tables 5 and 6 it was shown that 377 .children, or 60.13 per cent 
of the total number, 627, had left school. Manifestly this is a number 
far too great not to be profiting by a scheme of education which has 
been planned, for them; But the system can not be held responsible 
for afi of these children leaving school,as stated* above. From these 
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377 children who left the Richmond public schools, the following data, 
taken from Table 7, are secured: 

97, or 26.7 per cent, moved out of the city. 

137, or 46.9 per cent, are employed in or out of the home or are unemployed. 

45, or 11.9 per cent, are unknown. 

29, or 7.7 per cent, left the public achoola and went to private schools. 

23, or 6.1 per cent, are dead. , 

6, or 1.6 per cent, are married. 

These data are significant. The fact that 25 per cent of the children 
who were dropped Veft the system for other communities would indi- 
cate the presence of a much larger transient Element in the school 
population enrolled than would be expected in a city where there is 
a very small foreign population, and where it is generally held that 
most of the school children will make their homes. when they become 
adults. 


Table 7 . — Serving what has become of the S77 children (white) who dropped out of school. 



Sex. 

Total. 

Dead. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Moved 

fcom 

city? 

At 

work. 

At 

home. 

Un- 

known 

Out of 
work. 

Pri- 

vate 

school. 

Pub- 

lto 

school. 

Ueterded 

/Boys.... 

irk... 

/Boys 

\Oirls 

150 

135 

48 

44 

2 


29 

29 

22 

17 

84 

63' 

9 

8 


1! 

1* 

lo 

9 

4 

13 

10 

2 

4 

7 

13 

2 

1 

3 

13 

Nonret&rded 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Total 



198 

17V 

4 

e" 

51 

• 45 

88 | 

1 

15 

21 

34 

5 

15 

14 

9 

14 





It must be borne in mind that these 377 children did not remain 
in school seven years. It is quite evident that to this number of 
dropped children of the entering group will eventually be added a 
good percentage of the 194 children who were still in school September, 
1913. It qould hardly be expected that a onild who had been in 
school seven years and had made only five terms, or was retarded 
nine terms, would remain in school long enough to complete the 
elementary grades. Since almost 45.9 per cent of those who drop 
out in seven years, or 22 per cent of the total entering group, go to 
work, it would seem that there is a strong demand for vocational 
training to moot the needs of the workers in the industries of this city. 1 
This number of children who go to work is further increased by those 
who are still in school and who will drop out Before they complete 
the elementary school. Retardation and dropping out go hand in 
hand; 88.5 per cent of those who go to work or 40.6 per cent of those 
who dropped out and went to work have been retarded, while only 1 1 .5 . 
per cent of those who go to work or 5.3 per cent 'of those who dropped / 
out and went to work are not retarded. 

It is evident, too, that there is an urgent demand, not only for. more 
accurate methods in the recording of a child’s school history, hut also 

1 See, In this connection, the report of the Richmond survey by the Netioob Society lor the Promo 
tian of Industrie! Educe t km. . - 
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for a permanent and continuing census, if 11 A. per cent of die children 
who drop out, or 7.2 per cent <rf those who enter (assuming practically 
the same happenings to all children as to this group), can leave the 
schools and no information can be secured of their whereabouts other 
than that they have dropped out of school. The number of children — 
7.7 per cent of the. dropped or 4.7 per cent of the entering group — leav- 
ing the public school and entering private school suggests a failure to. 
progress as desired on the part of the child or parent. This fact is 
further shown in the 6.1 per cent of the dropped or 3.6 per cent of the 
entering group who leave school for various reasons (such as failure 
to get on with the work of the grades, dissatisfaction with the teacher, 
and the like), either to secure private instruction or not to attend 
school at all, but after Having remained out for several years return 
4o the public schools as new pupils. 

/ There can be no question about the fact that failure to progress is 
a cause of much of this leaving the public schools for other schools. 
Of the* 29. children who entered private schools, 79.3 per cent were 
retarde^and.20.7 per cent were not retarded, and of the 23 children 
who lefithe .public schools and later* returned as new pupils, 87 per 
cent were retarded and per cent were hot retarded. 

It is evident that the new compulsory school law will affect most of 
these cases and tend to reduce the dropping below a certain age, at 
least to a very great extent. 

, summary’ 

The following points should be noted in connection with the prog- 
ress of the 627 children who were in the 1A grade in September, 1906: 

1. Six children, or less than 1 per ceil (0.96 per cent), completed the work of the 
elementary schools in lees than the normal time. All of these children entefed the 
high school. , 

•2 1 Fifty children, or 7.9 per cent, completed the work of the elementary schools in 
•even yean, or, normal time. Of theee, 46 children, or 96 per cent, entered the high 
school. Therefore the total number of children from the 1A grade in September, 190b, 

. who had entered the high school within the normal time is 64, or 8.6 per cent. 

8. One hundred and ninety-four children, or 30.94 per cent, were still in the ele- 
mentary school in September, 1913. The median number of terms made by these 
' children wm 9.8 for the boys and 10.8 for the girls, although the median age was for 
the boya 13.6 yean and for the girls 13.3 years. In relation to normal program those ' 
childrenhad made in seven yean only 76.8 per cent. 

Three hundred and seventy-seven children, or 60.13 per cent, had left school. Of 
this mimber, 92 (24.4 per cent of 377), or 14.7 per cent of the total number, had made • 
no repetitions before they left school, while 286 (75.6 per cent of 377), *or 43.6 per 
6tikt of the total number/had repeated before the? left. 

6. 0f those who had dropped out o£*chool, it was found that 25,7 percent Jxad left 
hidgw&e lowwk* 7J7 per cent had gone to private schools, 11.9 
percent were unknown ,j d th wmainriy bad arc >ed for minor reasons.. It was 

inqyim. ,i .... 
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CHAPTER HL 

PROGRESS OF CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (NEGRO). 

* k 


In most of the studies th&t have been made concerning the progress 
of children through the schools, colored children have not been 
separated from the white children; or if they were separated, they 
were studied under identical conditions with the white children. 
This is due to the fact , that most of these studies have been worked 
out in school systems where provision for the two races is made in 
the same school building under identical conditions, and not sep- 
arated, as in the city of Richmond and other cities throughout the 
South. 

In Richmond, however, there has been an attempt on the part of the , ; 
school authorities to make the instruction for colored children different . 
from that for white children. In some schools for colored children 
considerable emphasis is placed on manual work, which consists chiefly 
of chair caning, basketiy, sewing, cooking, and shopwork. In such 
subjects as geography and history, and, in some cases, civics and 
hygiene, jthe subject matter for the two races differs widely. This 
difference in subject matter becomes even more prominent* in the 
secondary schools. In such subjects as reading, writing, arithmetic,' 
and language the subject matter and standards for the children of 
the two races are prajfl^klly the same. . 

If the 547 Negro children who were in the 1A grade September, 
1906, are divided according to their progress, the following distribu- 
tion into groups will be secure^: 


Distribution of 647 Negro children who were in grade lA in September, 1 906. 


Groups. 


I< FfntshaU croup, In norms] time. 

It. .Unflntahra croup 

111. Dropped group; 

With no repetition* 

With repetitions . 


T0t»]. 


Bon- 

OtrtL 

Total 

1 

‘ 14 

\ 

17 

IS 

CS 

in « 

46 

m 

IN 

172 

m 

SOS 

974 


P W 


* 

.45* 


f 


For the purpose of ascertaining the progress m&deby the children 
in these, different groups, each group has boen studied, separately 
and in the order mentioned above. . . ... .. 




J» * 

f 

- . 
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is seen that 'of the 547 Negro children for whom the school system 
planned, only th&e 116 children and the 17 children Who had finished, 
or 24.4 per cent, availed themselves of the opportunity for as long & 
time as seven years. This table further shows that the children 
who are still iu school are scattered from the 7B down to the 3A 
grades. All of them had been in school se verL y ears, which was the 
normal time to complete the 14 terms. 

7 boyB and 4 girls had completed 13 terms^ 

3 boys and 10 girls had completed 12 terpu. 

5 boyB and 10 girls had completed 11 terms. 

6 boyB and 11 girls had completed 10 terms. 

11 boys apd 12 girls had completed 9 terms. 

8 boys and 10 girls had completed 8 terms. 

6 boye and 2 girls had completed 7 terms. 

6 boys and 2 girls had completed 6 terms. 

. 2 girls had completed 5 terms. 

1 boy had completed 4 terms. 

The median number of terms made by these 116 children is 8.4 for 
the boys and 9.3 for the girls, while the median age for the boys is 
13.2 yeare, and for^the girls 14.4 years. 

It would seem, then, from these median ages that at least bfilf of 
theso children have remained in the elementary schools as long as 
was planned for them normally, but they fell far short of accomplish- 
ing what was planned for them. 

If the amount of actual progress is estimated in relation to normal 
progress, as was done in case of the progress made by the unfinished 
group of white children, the following 4pta are secured: 

Number of terms nine groups of boys and girls should have made, and number actually 
' made. 




Boys. 

OtrlsT 

Total. 

NonnaL 

Actual . 

Normal. 

Actual. 

Normal. 

Actual. 

96 

01 

66 

62 

164 

143 

43 

38 

140 

130 

183 

156 

70 

65 

140 

110 

210 

166 

84 

00 

164 

110 

338 

170 

164 

00 

168 

108 

332 

307 

113 

64 

140 

80 

263 

144 

84 

* 43 

38 

14 * 

112 

66 

84 

86 

38 

13 

112 

48 



' 28 

10 

28 

10 

14 

4 


14 

4 

743 

487 

„ 983 

616 

1,634 

1,106 


Tho boys made 66.6 per cent normal progre ss , or 34.5 per cent retardation. *> i 

The girls jh&de 69.8 per cent normal progress, or 30,2 per cent retard stion. - * 

Boys %nd girls mad© 67.8 per cent normal progress, or 32.2 percent retardation. 
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Tamim 10.— Ape, grade, and proprut, table of nonretardeddropped group (Negro). 


Bex. 


Ormdtt Id which dropped. 



IB 

2A 

2B 

8A 

SB 

4A 

4B 

SA 

SB 

0A 

{ 0B 

7A 

7B 
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10 
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Tablb 11. — Age , grade, and progress of retarded-dropped group. 


A««t. 


ft... 

9 .. .. 

10 .. . 

11 

18... 
18... 

14.. . 

18.. . 
lft... v . 
17... 


BOjm.. 
vOtA.. 

[Bon.. 
S&- 

Bon.. 

\0fcV. 

.H®£: 


Sex. 

* 


®K::: 

jfion.... 

LOW*.... 

Bov» 

iQA.... 
Bon.... 
Old*.... 
Bor» — 
lOirV... 
Bon. .... 
aim 


G ratios In which dropped. 


1A IB 3A 3B SA 3B * 4A «B SA SB OA OB 


...1 


ToUi. 


10 

S 

1! 

2 

10 

14 

18 

10 

29 
17 
SO 

30 

31 

so 

8 

13 

7 

7 

3 

2 


173 

138 


. Tables 10 and 11 show that the remaining 414 children, or 75.6 
. per cent of die 547 children in the 1A grade in September, 1006, had 
left school prior to June, 1913. Of this number 109 (26.3 per cent of 
I - - . 414:ohiMren),' 6r 19.9 per Cent of the total group, had not repeated 
305 (73.7 peh ctot of 414 children), or 65.7 per cent of 
tlftW'tphd. giutip, had repeated one or more grades during the time 
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they had been in school. In Table 12 it is shown that 78 children, 
or 18.8 per cent of these 414 children who had left school, had moved 
out of the city. These 78 children, or 14.2 per cent of the total 
numbor, will reduce the .percentage of children leaving school from 
75.6 per cent* to 61.4 per cent. 

The nonretarded children who dropped outdare scattered all the 
way from the 1 A to the 7A grades, inclusive. A large number — 
comprising 44.9 per cent of this nonretarded group — loave in the first 
year. This largo percentage of dropping out in the 1A grade can 
be partly explained by the number of children who move out of the 
city, which is slightly larger in the first year than in any other, and 
by the number of children who enter school and remain a few weeks or 
months and then leave on account of eoonomic conditions, ill health, 
and tho like. Furthermore, thero seems to be no one age more than 
another at which these children leaig^chool. They are scattered 
/ from tho age of 7 to the age of 15. 

The retarded children show moro dropping«t in certain grades 
than in others. This is apparent from the following figures: 


Humber of retarded children* dropping out. 


- 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Pcrosot. 

Number dropped outbf— 

1 a ... 

19 

9 

A 0 

IB ; 

95 

7 

O. V 
10.6 

• 2 A 

17 

6 

7.6 

2 B . . 

30 

Q 

12 ! 8 

3 A 

19 

90 

13.1 

SB 

13 

*18 

10.9 

4A jv. 

17 

94 

13.4 

4B 

16 

13 

9 . 1 

5 A 

10 

16 

6-1 

SB 

9 

. 7 

53 

SA 

4 

s 

9 3 

SB *. . . . 


s 

1.4 





If a child is credited with having mado tho grade from which it 
dropped, then the median number of terms made by these 305 chil- 
dren is 4 terms for the boys and 5.8 terms for the girls. 

Instead of these retarded children dropping but evenly from the 
age of 7 years to the age of 15, as was the case with the nonretarded 
children who dropped out, there is a tendency for them to group 
themselves around tho age of 12 and 13 years. The median ages at 
which boys and girls of this group drop out are 12 years and 12.8 
years, respectively. 

From^hese figures it is seen that at least* one-half of the boys hnd 
girls remain in school until they are 12 or more yoars of age, which is 
the age at whioh they should be finishing the 6B grade or 12 terms 
in school, while, as a matter of fact, there are as many boys who com- 
pleted less than 4 terms 4s completed more and as many girls who 
completed less than 5*8 terms as completed mote. 
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Sex. 

Total. 

Dead. 

^tar- 

Moved 

from 

At 

At 

Un- 

Out 

or 

work. 

Private 

Public 




ried. 

city. 

work. 

home. 

known. 

school. 

school. 

Retarded...!*.. 

/Boys. 

171 

3 


3 1 

106 

1 

27 

4 


1 


lGIrls . 

•133 

1 

2 

17 

66 

19 

21 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Noaretarded . . . 

/Hoys. 

\OtrV 

46 

2 


7 

23 

13 




63 

2 


23 

11 

5 

14 


1 

7 

Total 

/Hoys. 

\Otrls. 

218 

5 


3S 

12S 

1 

40 

5 


1 

9 


196. 

3 

2 

40 

77 

24 

36 

2 

4 

7 



Siiico 414 children, or 75.6 per cent of those who wore in tlio 1A 
grade in'September, 1906, had dropped out of school before tlio oxpi- 
ration of seven years, the question is even more portinent here than 
in connection with the white children, What has become of those 
children? Table 12 gives the following information in connection 
with these children: J 

78, or 18.7 per coat, moved out of the city. 

237, or 57.3 per cent, are employed in or out of the home or aro unemployed. 

75, or 18.1 per cent, are unknown. 

4, or 1.0 per cent, went to private schools. 

10, or 2.4 per c^ut, left public school and later returned as new pupii$. 

8, or 2.0 per cent, are dead. 

2, or 0.5 pur cent, are married. 

From an analysis of the above percentages it is evident that the 
necessity to go to work is a very largo factor in causing the Negro 
children to leave school; practically 57.3 per cent of those who drop 
out go to work. Only a few children aro unemployed. The small 
number of children leaving to go to private schools, or leaving and 
later returning as new pupils, indicates a small effort on the part of 
the Negro children to secure an education if thoy do not succeed in 
securing it in tho public schools. This situation is no doubt due, in 
a very largo measure, to tho limited resourcos.of tlio Negro families, 
Furtlwrmore, retardation accompanies dropping out. Of tho num- 
, her oi children who loavo to go to work, 83.1 por cent, or 47.6 
per cent of the total number of children who drop out, aro retarded, 
while 16.9 per cent of tho same number, or 9.7 per cent of tho total 
number who drop out, aro not retarded. 

It is interesting to note, further, that only 18.7 per cent of tho 
Negro children who drop out of school leave the city. The percent- 
age of colored children leaving.pchool concerning whom no information 
k available argues even more strongly than in tho case of the white 
childrpp for more accurate recording of childrens’ school histories and 
a permanent and continuing school census. * 
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SUMMARY 


The following points stand out in the progress of the 547 Negro 
children who were in the 1A grade in September, 1906: 

1. No children completed the course in the elementary schools ii* '*« than normal 
time. 

2. Seventeen children, or 3.1 per cent, completed the elementary schools in nor- 
mal time. Of this number, 14 children, or 82.3 per cent, entered the h. ;h school. 
Therefore 2.5 per cent of the total number of children from the 1A grad entered 
the high school within the normal time. 

3. One hundred and sixteen children, or 21.3 per cent, were still in the elementary 
school in September, 1913. The median number of terms made was 8.4 terms for the 
boys and 9.3 terms for the gi/ls, although the median age for tho boys was 13.2 years 
and for the girls 14.4 years. In relation to normal progress these children had made 

# in 7 years only 67.8 per cent. 

. 4. Four hundred and fourteen children, or 75.6 per cent, had left school. Of thin 
f number, 109 (26.3 per cent of 414 children), or 19.9 percent of tho total group, had not 
) repoated a grade, while 305 (73.7 per cent of 414 children), or 55.7 per cent of the 
total group, had repeated one or moro grades. 

5. Of those who dropped out, 18.7 per cent had moved out of the city, 67.3 ppr 
cent had gone to work, 18.1 per cent were unknown, and the remainder had dropped 
for minor causes. It was further shown that of thoee who had* gone to work 83.1 per 
cent had repeated before they left. 


* 
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CHAPTER 

ACCELERATION AND RETARDATION W GRADES AND AGES. 


One of the questions which is raised in connection with children 
who have skipped a grade or more, or who havo been retard od a 
grade or more, is whether this acceleration or retardation occurs 
most frequently at certain ages and at certain grades. Prom the 
studies which have been made relating to this problem it has been 
pointed out very clearly that children are retarded at certain ages 
and in certain grades. This information seems to be in keeping 
with the complaint often heard from teachers, pupils, and parents 
alike that the work in certain grades gives the children spocial 
trouble. Teachers often complain that certain grades receive many 
failures in spite of every effort on their part to secure a good per- 
centage of promotion. It is the object of the data presented in 
this chapter to determine the extent to which this tendency exists 
in the public schools of Richmond, so far as this group of children 
is concerned. . * , 


Table 13. — Acceleration by grades and ages (white children) . 



Since there were but 6 children, or less than 1 per cent (0.96 per 
cent) of the total number, 627, in tho 1 A grade in September, 1906, 
who succeeded in skipping a grad©, tho problem of acceleration is 
so small that it is impossible to ascertain from Tabfe 13, which dis- 
tributes these children by grades and ages, any genojral tendoncy as 
to where and when children skip. 

These 6 children succeeded in skipping sever* terms, which are 
scattered from the 2B grade to the 6B grade and from age 9 to age 
13, inclusive. 

32 - * 
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RETARDATION (WHITE PUPILS). 

It was shown in Chapter III that the unfinished group, which con- 
sisted of 194 children, had made only 76.8 per cent of normal progress 
in seven years. Tablo 14 shows the grades and ages where this re- 
tardation took place, as well as the number of times certain indi- 
viduals were retarded. It is read as follows: Twenty-five boys and 
24 girls were each retarded one term, and therefore made a total of 
49 retardations; of this numbe^ the 1A grade received 6 from the 
boys and 2 from the girls; lB grade received 0; 2A grade received 
2 from the boys and 3 from the girls, etc., while age 7 received 2 
retardations from the boys and 0 from the girls; ago 8 -received 3 
retardations from the^boys and 2 retardations from the girls, etc. i 
These 194 children made in the seven years in which they were in 
school 611 retardations. 

"Number of retardations received at different ages. 


Ages. 

Retarda- 

tions. 

Per oent. 

- ’ Agee. 

Retarda- 

tions. 

Ter cent. 

7 ! 

23 

3.7 

12 

83 

13.6 

8 

60 

11.3 

13 . 

ox 

It K 

0 

91 

14.9 

14 .. 

rU 

OA 

ID. 0 

^ * 10. 8 

10 

92 

15. 1 

15*.. . 

TO 

12 

O A 

11 

79 

1X9 

16 

1 

A U 
? 





. * 


Manifestly, then, in this group of cliildren the chances for failure, 
are almost as great at one age as at another between 8 years and 
14 years. The chances for failure are slightly greater, however, at 
the ages of 9, 10, and 13 years. 

Number of retardations received in certain grades. 


Grades. 

Retarda- 

tion. 

Per cent. 

Grades. 

Retarda- 

tion. 

Per cent. 

1A 

77 

12.0 

4B . . 

47 

7 7 

IB 

52 

8.5 

5A . . . 

43 

/* f 
7 

2 A 

55 

9.2 

6 B. .. 

40 

A It 


55 

10.7 

AA ... 

32 

O 

- 6. 2 
Q A 

$1 

50 

9.8 

SB 

15 

n 

53 

. 8.7 

7 A 

9 

A O 
1 A 

4A 

59 

9.7 

7B 

2 

A* O 

.a 

- 







These percentages of retardation can not be taken to indicate the 
relative difficulty of the several grades to the child, especially after 
he has passed, the 4A grade. The dimiiushing percentages for grades 
4B to 7B, inclusive, are due principally to the fact that fewer chil- 
dren of this group have reached the grades from the 4B grade up 
than attained the grades below the 4B. Therefore there are fewer 
chances for retardations to occur in these grades. 
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However, since all but 7 of the 194 children in this group had passed 
through the 4A grade, the high percentage in the 1A grade indicates 
the difficulty which cnildren have in the early years of their school 
lifo in adjusting themselves to school conditions. Moreover, some of 
this retardation in this grade is, no doubt, duo to the fact that many 
of the children who aro of very low mentality never get beyond it. 

That the children in the public schools' of Richmond do encounter 
difficulty in* the 1A grade and that the higher grades present as much 
and oven more difficulty than the lower grades, especially since only 
a selected group reach these grades, is shown from the following table: 


Table 14 A. — Percentage* of promotion by grade* from 1911 to 1914. 


Ciades. 

Febru- 
ary, 1911. 

June, 

1911. 

Febru- 
ary, 1912. 

June, 

1912. 

Febru- 
ary, 1913. 

Jane, 

1913. 

Febru- 
ary, 1911 

June, 

1911 

1A.. 


78.7 

79.4 

71.7 

80.0 

73.8 

70. >8 

81.4 

80.5 

IB.. 


82.4 

85.2 

83.6 

A9.0 

82.1 

88.0 

85.7 

87.1 

2A. . 


82.6 

83.0 

85. 1 

80.8 

81.9 

82.9 

65.8 

888 

2B . . 


80.9 

86.0 

83.1 

83.6 

81.7 

* 812 

81.8 

<06.1 

3A . . 
3B . . 


80.4 

77.6 

75.4 

81.2 

79.8 

81.4 

80.1 

82.0 

*0.0 

79:8 

81.0 
- 84.4 

81.4 

82.2 


4A . . 


73.9 

79.0 

81.0 

79.5 

81.3 

80.1 

77.8 

80.8 

4B . . 


75.8 

£0.3 

77.6 

80.9 

80.7 

78 2 

79.8 

880 

6A • . 


75.9 

81.6 

75.5 

77.8 

75.7 

70.5 

781 

77.9 

6B . . 


72.4 

71.2 

74.8 

76.0 

77.3 

79.7 

81.3 

81.6 

0A . . 


i 74.3 

74,1 

74.3 

73.4 

78.0 

77.7 

80.6 

*0.1 

OB.. 


09.0 

73.6 

72.0 

76.4 

74.4 

77.9 

80.4 

814 

7A .. 


70.3 

72.2 

75.6 

711 

70.9 

787 

77.0 

81.0 

7B. . 


77.8 

8a 2 

81.1 

86.4 

818 

880 

80.6 

888 


From theso percentages it seems that grades 1A and 4A to 7A, 
inclusive, are tho most difficult, and grades IB to 3B, inclusive, and 
7B are the least difficult. 

It is surprising J,hat some of these children had repeated as many 
as 8 terms in 7 years and were still in school. From an analysis of 
tho number of times the different individuals^ this gpup repeated 
it is found that — ™ 

49, or 26.3 per cent, had repeated 1 term. ^ 

34, ot 17.5 per cent, had repeated ? terms. 

33, or 17.0 per cent, had repeatod 3 terms. - 
. 29, or 15.0 per cent, had repeated 4 terma. 

26, or 13.4 per cent, had repeated 5 terms. 

14, or 7.2 per cent, had repeated 0 terms. 

7, or 3.6 per cent, had repeated 7 terms. 

2, or 1.0 per cent, had repeated 8 term*. 

The median number of terms of retardation for the boys is 2.9 and 
for the^jrls is 2.2. It is evident, then, that many of the children of 
the group who were still in school September, 1913, had remained 
there in spite of frequent failures to be promoted. 

Table 15 gives some information concerning the retardation made 
by the 285 children who had left school. These 285 children had 
made 873 retardations. v 

: - ■ i ' • ■ v . 
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Dutribution of JUS retardation* by age*. 


* 

Aw*. 

Retarda- 

tions. 

Percent 

Ages. 

Retarda- 

tions. 

Per cent. 

7 

70 

24 

13 



8 '. ' 

120 

13. 7 

1 4 

lw 

i 7 - 

11.4 

9 * 

144 

16.3 

15 

0 / 

Ofi 

ft. 6 

10 

150 

18.2 

1C. 

9 

2.3 

11 

12S 

14 4 

17.- 

m 

v 

# . 4 

1 

12 

124 

14.4 


r 

* 1 


In this group of children it would seem that the ages 9, 10, 11, and 
12 are the ages when a child's chances for failure are relatively high, 
since a very largo proportion of the cliildren of this group remainod 
in school until they wore 12 years old. (Soe Table 6.) The rapid 
falling off at 14 would indicate that children become discouraged 
and leave school for work, or are compelled to go to work as soon as 
they are old enough. r 

In this group there is even greater variation of retardation than 
with tho unfinished group. Some of these children made as high as 
9 repetitions in 7 years. Of these 285 children — 

71, or 24.9 per cent, repeated 1 term. 

66, or 23.1 per cent, repeated 2 terms. ^ 

41, or 14.4 per cent, repeated 3 terms. 

47, or 16.5 per eept, repeated 4 terms. 

28, or 9.8 per cent, repeated 5 terms. 

14, or 4.9 per cent, repeated 6 terms. 

11, or 3.9 per cent, repeated 7 terms. 

6, or 1.8 per cent, repeated 8 terms. 

2, or .7 per cent repeated 9 terms. 

The mediarr number for the boys is 2.5, and for the girls 1.8. It 
would seem then that most of the children did not give up anfl leave 
8cl#>ol without an effort to regain the position which they had lost 
through failure to be promoted, or without trying at least to avoid 
another failure. The tendency to remain in school in spite of failure 
is stronger, however, with girls than with boys. / 


Diitribution of 87 S retardation^by grade*. * 


Ormdes. 

Retarda- 

tions. 

Percent 

Grades. 

% * 

Retarda- 

tions. 

Percent. 

1A 

173 

19.8 

4A.. 

71 

ft 1 

IB 

163 

18.7 

4B 

41 

A 

A 7 

2A 

113 

119 

5A... . 

S3 

jft fi 

2B 

85 

9.7 

3B... . 

S3 


8A 

03 

10.6 

6A... 

13 

> 

l.ft 

3B 

63 

7.2 

0B... 

3 

. .4 







i 


In this group the retardations are most frequent in grades 1 A to 3A, 
inclusive. Theeeuigh percentages of retardation in the lower grades 
and low percentages in the higher grades are caused by the fact that 
the children who are- compelled to repeat become discouraged and 
leave school. Consequently; only , a few children ever attain the 
higher grades. They are not in school to be retarded 
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Thftt the Negro children do persist intheir efforts to make progress 
and do stay in school in spite of the fact that they are compelled to 
repeat a grade from tiitie to time isphown from the data in Table 16, 
which give the retardation by grades and ages of the group of chil- 
dren numbering 116 that were still inschool September, 1913. This 
group of children had in seven years made 487 retardations, which 
show tip following distribution by ages : 

Distribution of 487 retardations by ages. 


A gas. 

Ratarda- 

tkms. 

\ 

Par ent. 

Aftt. 

Bataida- 

tkns. 

Pweeot 

6 

1 

0.3 

13...! a 

70 

i 14.4 

7 • •. 

11 

3.3 

13 

74 

1X3 

8 i... 

49 

10.0 

14 

M 

13.8 

9 

87 

11.7 

IS 

17 

3.6 

10 

70 

14.4 

is 

3 

.4 

11 

70 

14.4 





It is significant that the percentage of retardation gradually in- 
creases from 10 per cent at the age of 8 years to 15.2 per cent at the 
age of 13 years, and drops off to 13.6 per cent at the age of 14 years. 
The ages of 10/ 11, 12, 13, and 14 receive higher percentages of re- 
tardation than any other ages between, 7 years and 14 years. The 
fact that this group of children shows its highest percentage of 
retardation at the age of 13 years indicates a strong effort on the ' 
part of these children to remain in schodl and to secure an education 
in Bpite of failure. 

When these same 487 retardations made by the 116 children who 
were still in school September, 1913, are arranged by grades, tip 
following distribution is obtained: 

Distribution of 487 rttardatUms, by grades. 


Grads*. 

Ratarda- 

lions. 

Peroaat. 

OndM. 

* 

* 

Ratarda- 

tkn. 

FWoaot 

1 


47 

9.0 

4B 

IS 

: XI 

+ 

IB . . 

00 

1X3 

SA 

■ )l 

8,8 

1A 

37 

3.0 

SB !? 

38 

8 A 

SB 

0 

9.7 

8A 

n 

47 

3A.... 

01 

1X9 

OB 

8 

1.0 

SB*„ 

47 

9.7 

ta ; 

4 

.0 

4A . 

40 

X9 

7B 

3 

.4 




v. 



||| 
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With the exception of the lB and 3A grades, these retardations are 
evenly distributed from the 1A to the 4B grades, inclusive. Begin- 
ning with the, fiA grade the percentage of retardation gradually 
decreases. * 

When the fact that fewer children have reached these highpr grade 
k taken into consideration, it would seem that one! grade presents 
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^ about the same difficulty to the Negro child as another. This oon- 

E oluaion seems to besup ported also by the percentages of promotion 

l m the N^ro schools during the past four, years, as shown n the 

following table: 


Tahui IM.—Payentagei 0 / promotion by grain fm& 1911 to 1914 r 


Grtd«. 

Ftbftt- 
try, 1911. 

XtUM, 

1011. 

fibnh ' 
try, 1911 

June, 

1912. 

\J<6ro- * 
try, 1013. 

Junt, 

1913. 

Ftbro- 
try, 1914. 

June, 

1914. 

a * 

OM 

68.3 

66.7 

73.4 

61.1 

71.3 

67.9 

74. 1 

ib :... 

65.9 

7S6 

67.2 

717 

- U.8 

77.0 

74.6 

80.6 

iA 

64.4 

73.7 

60.0 

74.8 

* 74.8 

718 

71.1 

77.8 

18...... 

69. r 

72.6 

70.3 

711 

66.7 

75,0 

725 

76.! 

tA * 

70.9 

714 

713 

74.0 

74.0 

77.6 

77.6 

79.8 

SB..... 

68.5 

60.6 

70.4 

717 

65.6 

71,0 

76,3 

80.1 

iA 

70.3 

67.9 

78.3 

74.6 

60.3 

70,1 

74.0 

714 

4B 

73.0 

68.6 

78.6 

74.0 

712 

75.8 

80.0 

78.6 

Si 

68,0 

61 1 

00.6 

70.4 

64.5 

73.9 

77,1 

75.8 

SB 

68.0 

613 

70,4 

71.4 

734 

69.0 

73.4 

74.6 

«A.. 

60.9 

614 

70.3 

66.6 

68 . 1 

68. n 

71.4 

66.7 

SB. 

70S 

70.4. 

717 

73.8 

70.0 

•79.8- 

76 4 

73.0 

7A... 

7U2 

7S4 

616 

76.4 

75.0 

75.0 

77,1 

717 

4B 

67,7 

66.3 

710 

81.4 

71,4 

76. f 

811 

74.5 


/ ■ ' , fc 
\ When an analysis is made of the number of repetitions by the 

individual children in this group, thero is seen in the data below the 
• same effort to make progress in spite of frequent failure. Of these 
116 children — 

11, or 9. 5 pet cent, had repeated 1 tern. * 

16, or 13. 8 per cent, Had repeated 2 terms. 

IS, or 16. 5 per cent, had repeated 3 terms. 

21, or 18. 1 percent, had repeated 4. terms.* 

18, or 15.. 5 per cent, had repeated 5 terms. 

14, or 12. 1 percent, had repeated 6 terms. 

13, or 1 1 . 2 per cent, had repeated 7 terms. 

4, or 3. 4 -per cent, had repeated 8 terms. 

1> or . 9 per cent, had repeated 9 terms. 

The median number of .repetitions for the boys is 4.2 terms and for 
’ the girls 3.2 terms, or 3.6 terms* for the boyB and girls together. 
Therefore, at least half of these 1 16 children have made as many as 
3.6 terms or more of repetitions in 7 years. Furthermore, 80.9 per 
cent of these 487 repetitions were in and below the 4B grade, although 
the age which received the highest percentage of repetition was 13 
years, the age al which a child ought normally to be in the seventh 
year. 1 
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- PLACEMENT. OF 'OHILDBBK IK BLUICSKTAKT 0BAPB8. 

The same information concerning retardation is shown for the 
group of children who dropped out prior to September, 1913, as was 
shown for those who were still in school at that time. Table 17 
gives the ages and grades where this retar^^on took place. 

The 305 children who had dropped out of school had made 957 
retardations, which show the following distribution by ages: 

Distribution of 967 retardations, by ages . 


Agm. 

Retarda- 

tions. 

Per oent. 


7 

17 

74 

133 

168 

187 

148 

1.7 

7.7 
13.0 
16.6 

17.6 

16.6 


8 » 


• ~ 

.15... 

16... 

17... 

io 4.... . 

11....*..} 

13 

n 


Ages. 


Retards- 

tiona. 


123 

01 

36 


Per ceot. 


12.8 

0.6 

3.7 

. 0 . 

.3 


Here again the retardations are found extending over a number 
of years, but there is spiling up at the ages o/ 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13. 
The ages of 10, 11, and 12, however, receive the largest amount of 
this retardation. ‘ 

Distribution of 957 retardations, by grades. 


Grades. 

Retarda- 

tions. 

Per oent. 

Grades. 

Retard a 
lions, 

Per oent 

IA ; 

175 

180 

147 

118 

117 

83 

4 

18.3 
18.8 

16.4 
12.3 

■ 12.3 

f 8.7 

< 

* 

4A 

M 

37 

20 

11 

6.7 

3.8 
2.1 
1.3 

.2 

.3 

IB, 

4B 

1A 

6A 

SB 

SA 

6B f» 

6A 

3B 

6B 





Evidently there are a great many children who repeat frequently 
and never get above the 3A grade. Failure to progress and leaving 
school at an early age are evidently the causes of the high percent- 
ages of retardation in grades 1 A to 3 A and of the low percentages of 
retardation in grades 3B to 6B. It would seem, too, that there is 
a .direct connection between the large number of repetitions in 
grades 1A, lB, 2A,^2B, and 3 A and the large number of repetitions 
at the ages of 9, 10, 11, and 12 years. 

Of these 305 children who had repeated terms before they dropped 
out — 

, 76, or 26.4 per cent, had repeated 1 term. 

62, or 20.3 per cent, had repeated 2 terms. 

61, or 20.0 <per cent, had repeated 3 terms. J ^ 

s 37, or 12.1 per pent, had repeated 4 terms. ' * * 

- " 22, or 7.2‘per cent, had repeated 6 terms. * 

28 , or 0.2 per cent, hhd repeated 6 tenns. 

^ or d.O per cent, had repeated 7 terms. 

7, or 2,3 per cent, had repeated 8 terms. 

58L $ X, ot 0.3 per cent, had repeated 9 terms. ' ■ 




— 
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The median number of terms repeated by the boys is 2.3* terms 
and for the girls 2.2 terms, or 2.2 terms for the boys and girls together." 
Furthermore, this 'group of children does not show such a strong 
effort to' progress in school as the group which was still in school » 
September, 1913. The. highest percentage of retardation comes 
earlier — at the age of 111 instead of 13, and 77 per cent of these 
repetitions are in or below the 3A grade. 

\ SUMMARY. 

t 

The following points seem Worthy of note: 

1. The small number of white children who skipped grades is insufficient to indi- 
cate any age or grade at which children are accelerated. * 

2. The ages at which retardation is relatively high are 9, 10, 11, and 12 for 
white children, and 10, 11, 12, and 13 for the Npgro children. 

3. In general, the higher grades present as much retardation as the lower grades. 
Exception is found, however, in the 1A grade. 

4. In general, the median number of repetitions made by the white children is 
$wo terms, and by the Negro children it is from two to four terms. 




/ 
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CHAPTER V. 

ABSBKCB AND ENTRANCE AGE IN RELATION TO- PROGRESS THROUGH 

SCHOOL. > 


ABSENCE AND FROGBES8 THROUGH SCHOOL. 

One of the complaints heard most frequently from teachers in 
school systems where there has been no compulsory school law is 
that absence is one of the chief faotors in causing poor progress on 
- the part of the school children. This complaint has frequently been 
heard in Richmond. Since there was no authority by which chil- 
dren could bo compelled to attend and parents compelled to do 
their part to keep their children in school, the question of absence has 
been so serious that much of the time and the energy of theu teacher 
and school administrator have been taken up with it. Teachers were 
obliged to do a groat deal of visiting. Report blanks of various 
kinds and other devices had to be used to secure the cooperation of 
the parents, h^ in spite of all thoie precautions, attendance has not 
been what i ■)uld be, and failure, due to absence, has been more 
pronounced. ^ 

The present section comprises an attempt to ascertain the extent 
to which absence has caused children to fail of promotion. The 
method^f procedure consisted of scoring from the record cards the 
number oXjkys absent in each term, or four and a half months, 
which every one of the 627 white children and the 547 Negro children 
who were in the 1A grade in September, 1906, made during the time 
they were in school. Units of 10 days were used, which gave the fol- 
lowing classification: 0 to 9 days absent, 10 to 19 days absent, 20 
lays absent, 30 to 39 days absent, 40 to 49 days absent, and 
50 and more days absent. There are, on an average, 90 dayB to a 
school term. The data regarding attendance are tabulated separately 
for the following groups: The accelerated, the normal, the dropped . 
retarded and nonretarded, and the unfinished group. 

accelerated croup (white). 

' In order, to secure an understanding as to the extent to which 
irregular attendance affects progress, it is necessary to inquire into the* 
amount of absence of those children who had made no failure. It is 
found that the four boys and two girls who were accelerated had been 
present 52 terms and 26 terms, respectively, during the time they were 
in the elementary schools, and that these terms show the followihg 
• distribution with reference to dayB absent: 
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Term* m tote* specified number of absences oceurrtd—Accelerated group. 


Days absent 
« 

Boys. 

Girts. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per oant. 

Number. 

PeroenL 

Oto* 

48 

93.4 

23 

88.5 

71 

93.3 

10 to 1® 

3 

3.8 

3 

7.7 

4 

6.3 

ao to » 

1 

1.9 

0 

0 

1 

1.3 

30 to 39 

1 

L« 

1 

3.8 

1 

1.8 

40 to 49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 or mors 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

53 

100.0 

30 

100.0 

77 

100.0 


From this it is seen that 92.4 per cent of the terms of attendance 
made by the boys and 88.5, per cent of the terms of attendance 
made by the girls showed less than 10 days absent. Only a* small 
percentage of the accelerated children were absent more than 10 
days in one term. It should be noted, however, that one boy and 
one girl each show one term in which they were absent as many as 30 
days or more and one boy (probably the same boy) shows one term 
in which he was absent between 20 and 29 days. Such cases are, 
however, exceptional rather than normal and occur in connection 
with the exceptional children. 

NORMAL GROUP (WHITE). 

The 20 boys and 30 girls composing the group of children who 
made normal progress show a total attendance of 280 terms and 
420 terms, respectively, in the seven years they were in school. 
These ierms show the following distribution with*reference to dayB 
absent: 

Terms tn which specified number of absences occurred — Normal group . 


> 

* Days absent. 

. »•»*. 

Girls. 

Total 

Number. 

Per cent 

Number. 

Per oent 

Number. 

Per oent. 

Oto 9.. 

3S4 

90.7 

^ 399 

95.0 

663 

83.8 

10 to« 

35 

*8.9 

30 

• 4.8 

46 

44 

90 to 39 

1 

.4 

1 

.2 

3 

.8 

30 to 89 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

40 to 49 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

50 or more 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

Total 

380 

100.0 

430 

100.0 

710 

mo 


I 


In this group of children, 90.7 per cent of the terms made' by the 
boys and 95 per cent of the terms made by the girls show an absence 
of lees than 10 days to a term. Only a small percentage of the normal 
children are absent more than 10 days to a term. 

It would seem, then, that a very large majority of the children 
who have been doing the work of the elementary grades in normal or 
less than normal time have been absent less than 10 days in one 
term, or 90 d ays pf eohool work. •* 
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DROPPED GROUP — NONKETARDED ( WHITE ) t 

The# were 377 children who dropped out of school before the 
expiration of seven years. Of this number, 48 boys and 44 girls 
had made no repetition. An examination of the progress made by 
these children shows that the boys had been in school 151 terms and 
the girls had been .in school 176 terms. The days absent during 
these terms are' as follows : 

Terms in which specified number of absences occurred— Dropped group — ^onretarded. 


Days absent.' 

Boys. 

Olrls. 

Total 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

OtoO 

116 

7ft ft 




76.4 

18.0 

10 to 10 . 

37 

/O. o 
17 G 

134 

76. 1 

250 

69 

30 to 39 

7 

i / ♦ V 

A A 

o Z 

7 

18. 3 

30 to 39 

1 

o 

t. O 
7 

4 

2 * 

4. 0 

14 

4 A 
1.3 

40 to 49 

. 4 
A 

6 

fi 

1. 7 

4 

00 or more 

o 

* U 
ft 

U 

A 

. 0 

0 

.0 



* u 

U 

. 0 

0 

.0 

Total 

151 


t 


337 

100.0 



100 0 

l n> 

100. 0 


In this group of children, 76.8 per cent of the terms made by the 
boys and 76. 1 per cent of the terms made by the girls show an absence 
of less than 10 days, while as many as 17.9 per cent of the terms 
made by the boys and 18.2 per cent of the terms made by the girls 
show an absence of 10 to 19 day9. It would seem then that a great 
many of those children, while not absent in any one term long 
enough to cause failure, were, nevertheless, more or less irregular in 
attendance. 

DROPPED GROUP — RETARDED (WHITE). 

♦Of the 377 children who dropped out of school, 150 boys and 135 
girls were retarded. The total attendance of these 150 boys during 
' the time they were in school was 1,418 terms. During 493 of these 
terms, these boys failed on the work of their grade, and during tho 
remaining 925 terms they were promoted on tho work of their grade. 
When these terms are distributed in relation to days absent, the 
following data are secured: 

Terms in tohich specified number of absences occurred— Dropped group — Retarded. 


Days absent. 

Terms without 
promotioDa. 

Tenns with pro- 
motions. 

Total. ^ 


Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Peroent. 

Number. 

Per oent. 

OtoO .. 

388 

6&ft 
17.6 
-7.0 
it 8 


fd t 

1,0B1 


10 to 1ft 

87 

w * 

164 

fw* 9 
1A It 

73.0 

.17.1 

4.5 

1.3 

30toSft 

' 34 

4Q 

10% 0 
A 1 

341 

SO to 10 ."..a.. . . 

ft 

1* I 

• 

00 to 4ft * * 

7 

L4 

O 

| 

• 9 
.1 

17 

a 

Mormon 

68 

, IS. 7 


V 

M 

.3 

4.7 

• 



Total. .« 

491 

ioao 

. f rs 

tK 

IM A 


mo 


HP 

IWLV 

J , ; ' ; 
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By this comparison if^is seen that during 79.3 per cent of the 925 
terms when these boys were promoted on the work of their grade 
they were absent less than 10 days, and during 16.6 per cent of these 
same terms they were absent from 10 to 19 days. These percentages _ 
of attendance are better than those made by the nonretarded dropped 
group. But during the terms (493) when these boys failed on the 
work of the grade their attendance was not nearly so good — only 

58.5 per cent of these terms showed less than 10 days absent and 

17.6 per cent of these terms showed an absence of 10 to 19 days. 
The small percentage of terms with less than 10 days absent when 
promotions did not take place would seem to indicate that an absence 
of more than 10 days in one term, or 90 days, as a usual thing, has 
tended to increase a child’s chances for failure. 

The 135 girisjfcthis group show a total attendance ok 1,220 terms 
while they wc^pfii school. During 412 of these terms these girls 
failed to be promoted, and during the remaining 808 teijns they 
wore promoted on the work of their grade. When these terms are' 
distributed according to the number of days absent the following 
data are secured: 9 ^ 


Terms in which specified number of absences occurred— Dropped group — Retarded. 


Days absent. 

r* + 

Terms without 
promotions. 

Terms with pro- 
motions. 

Total. * 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

C to 9 * 

221 

53.0 

000 

74.3 

821 

67.8 

10 to 19 *. 

79 

19.2 

157 

19 4 

236 

19.3 

20 to 29 

32 

7.8 

34 

4.2 

66 

64 

30 to 39 

19 

4.6 

17 

2.1 

86 

8.0 

40 to 49 r 

3 

.7 

0 

.0 

. 3 

.2 

60 or more 

68 

14.1 

0 

.0 

58 

4.8 

Total 

412 

100.0 

808 

loft.o 

1,220 

100.0 


The girls show practically tho same tendency as tho bo^. During 
74.3 per cent of the 808 terms in which these girls were promoted 
they were absent less than 10 days, and during 19.4 per cent of these 
terms they were absent from 10 to 19 dayB; but during the 412 terms 
in which they were not promoted on the work of their grade their 
attendance was lower — only 53.6 .per cent of these terms show less 
than 10 dayB absent, and 19.2 per cent .show from 10 to 19 days 
absent. 

UNFINISHED GROUP (WHITE). 


Out of 627 children 194 were still' in school in September, 1913. Of 
this number, 98 boys had spent 331 terms in which they failed to be 
promoted and 1,103 terms in which they were promoted to another 
grade, and the 96 girls had spent 276 terms in whioh they failed to be 
promoted and 1,141 terms in which they were promoted to another 
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grade in the seven years they were in school. * By distributing these 
terms in relation to days absent the following comparison is obtained. 


Terms in which specified number of absences occurred — Unfinished group of boys. 


+ 

Days absent. 

Terms without 
promotions. 

$ 

Terms with pro- 
motions. 

TotaL 

Number. 

Per oent. 

Number. 

Per oent. 

Number. 

Per cent 

0to9 

340 

73.6 

997 

90.4 

1,337 

86.3 

10 to 19 

40 

12.3 

90 

8.7 

136 

9.6 

30 to 39 . 

19 

6.7 

7 

.6 

36 

1.8 

80 to 99 

40 to 49 /IT. 

4 

0 

1.2 

.0 

3 

1 

.3 , 
.1 

6 

1 

.4 

.1 

60 or more.../ 

38 

8.4 

0 

.0 

28 

1.9 

Total 

331 

100.0 

1,103 

100.0 

1,434 

100.0 


Terms in which specified number of absences occurred — Unfinished group of girls. 


Days absent. 

Terms without 
promotions. 

Terms with pro- 
motions. 

1 Total. 

Number. 

Per oent. 

Number. 

Per oent. 

Number. 

Per cent 

Oto 9 

179 

,04.9 

1,007 

88.2 

1,186 

83.6 

10 to 19 

60 

18.1 

121 

10.6 

171 

12. 1 

30 to 39 

14 

5.1 

10 

.9 

34 

1.7 

30 to 39 

3 

.7 

a 

.3 

5 

.4 

40 to 49 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

60 or more 

31 

11.2 

0 

.0 

31 

2.2 

Total 

276 

100.0 

1,141 

100.0 

1,417 

100.0 


During 90.4 per cent of tho 1,103 terms in which these 98 boys 
were promoted to another grade they wore absent less than 10 days, 
and during 8.7 per cent of thoso same terms they were absont from 10 
to 19 days to a term; but during 72.5 per cent of the 331 terms in 
which these bays failed to be promoted they were absent less than 
10 days, and during 12.2 per cent of those same terms they were 
absent from 10 to 19 days 4*) a term. , Likewise the 96 girls show 88.2 
per oent of .the terms in which they were promoted with less than 10 
days absent and 10.6 per cent of these same terms with 10 to 19 days 
absent to a term. During 64.9 per cent of the terms in which these 
same girls failed to be promoted they were absent less than 10 days, 
and during 18. 1 per cent of these terms they were absent from 10 to 
19 days to a term. 
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That ~the number of days absent is closely related to retardation is 
further shown in Table 18, where the percentage of terms showing less 
than 10 days absent in the accelerated, the normal, the unfinished, and 
dropped nonretarded groups is much greater than is the percentage 
of terms with less tbfen 10 days absent which were made by children of 
the unfin ished and. fflroppod groups while they wore repeating grades. 
For example, the 150 boys who dropped out were in school 925 terms 
*in which they wore promoted to another grade. In 79.3 per cent of 
these torms the boys of this group wore absent less than 10 days. 
-These same boys were in school 493 terms in which they failed to be 
promoted. In 58.5 per cent of these terms they were absent less 
.than 10 days to a term. The same is true of the unfinished group 
of 98 boys, who show that 90.4 per cent of the terms in which they 
were promoted fall under 10 days absent, whilo only 72. 6 per cent 
of the terms in which the same children failed to bo promoted aro x 
under 10 days absent. It would seem, then, that absence has been 
a direct cause of much of the retard atioi\ made by the boys and 
girls who have repeated before they dropped out of school, and also 
of the retardation made by the boys and girls who were still in school 
in September, 1913. » 

RETARDATION OF NEGRO CHILDREN. 

In estimating the retardation made by the negro children the same 
method is employed that was used in estimating the retardation made 
. by the white children. It would naturally be expected to find more 
absence among these children, on account of economic reasons, ill 
health, ete. - Ih many coses, however, the excellent record of attend- 
ance mad by theso children is, significant. 

NORMAL GROUP (NEGRO). 

Out of 547 children, 17 had made normal progfross. Of these 17 
children there were 3 boys and 14 girls who had been in school 52 
terms and 196 terms, respectively. By distributing theso terms in 
relation to days absent the following data are secured: 

Tcrfas in which specified number of absences occurred — Normal group , 



% 

Days about. 

> 

Boys. 

Clrls. 

Total. \ 
\ 


Per out. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

r 

Number. 

Per cent.* 

0to9, 

61 

98.07 

188 

95.9 

339 

96.4 

10 to 19 

1 

1.98 

7 

3.0 

8 

3.3 

®to» * 

0 

.00 

1 

.5 

1 

.4 

10 to $9 

0 

.00 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

40 to 49 

0 

.00 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

10 or more. *. 

0 

.00 

0 

.0 

0 

> .0 

Total 

fl 

mo 

190 

100.0 
— : — 

348 

100.0 
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During 95.9 per cent of the 196 terms made by the girls and 98 per 
cent of tho 52 terms made by the boys, there Was an absence of less 
than 10 days to a term. Manifestly, then, the negro chifdren who 
completed tho work of the elementary grades in normal time were 
very regular in attendance. 

DROPPED — NONRETARDED (NEGRO). ' 

- Of tho 414 children who had dropped out, lTjoTmxl mado no repeth 
t tions. The 46 boys and 63 girls comprising this group were in 
school 128 terms and 176 terms, respectively, which show the follow- 
ing distribution in rolation to days absent. • * ' 

Terms in which specified number of absences occurred — Dropped group — Nonretarded. 0 • 


1 

Days absent. 

Boys. 

4 

Girls. 

Total. 

/ 

Number. 

Peroent. 

Number. 

Per oent. 

Number. 

Per cent- 

0 to 0 

115 

80.9 

165 

03.8 

280 

92.0 

10 to It) 

11 

8.6 

10 

6.7 

21 

. 7.0 

30 to 29 

3 

1.5 

1 

.6 

3 

* 1.0 

30 to 39 

0 


a 

.0 

0 

.0 

40 to 49 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

60 or more <-... 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

Total . 

128, 

100.0 

176 

loao 

304 

100.0 


m Therefore 93.8 per cent of the terms mado by the girls and 89.9 
- per cent of the terms made by the boys show an absence of less than 
l5\days to a term, while only 5.7 per cent of the terms made by the 
girauind 8.6 per cent of the terms mado by the boys show an ab- 
scnco\f 10 to 19 days to a term. It w<*uld seem, then, that poor at- 
tendants was not a strong factor in influencing thoso children to^eave 
school. 

DROPPED — RETARDED (NEGRO.) 

Of tho 414 children who dropped out, 305 showed failuro of promo- 
tion at some time or another. In this number there wero 172 boys 
p . who had been in school 541 terms in which thoy were not promoted 
and 742 terms in which they were promoted to another grade; and 
there were 133 girls who had been in school 407 terms in which they 
were not promoted and 683 terms in which they were promoted. By 
" • distributing these terms in delation to days absent the following data 
are secured. 


\ 
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i 

Days absent. 

Terms without 
promotions. 

Terms with 
promotions. 

Total. , 

Number. 

v 

P *ssst 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

OtoO t 

Ktoio y. 

aoto?t 

80 to 39 

40 to 49 

60 or man 

Total 

439 

17 

10 

1 

0 

64 

■m 

1.8 

.3 

.0 

11.8 

70S 

37 

3 

0 

0 

0 

94. 8 
4.9 
.3 
.0 
.0 
. .0 

1,133 

74 

13 

1 

. 0 

64 

88.3 

6.8 

!o ‘ 

4.0 

Ml 

100.0 

743 

100.0 

1,283 

UK.0 


Terms in which specified number of absences occurrtd-^Dropped group of girls — Retarded. 


Days absent. 

Term* without 
promotions. 

Terras with 
.promotions. 

Total. 

Number. 

% 

Peroent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

OtoO 

323 

7$.l 

648 

94.9 

970 

89.0 

10 to 19 

30 

7.3 

83 

4.8 

63 

6.8 

30 to 39 

4 

1.0 

2 

.3 

6 

.6 

30 to 8* 

1 

.8 

0 

.0 

1 

.1 

40 to 49 

1 

.3 

0 

.0 

1 

.1 

60 or more 

49 

12.0 

0 

.0 

49 

4.6 

Total 

407 

100.0 

' 683 

100.0 

1,090 

100.0 


These 172 boys show that they were absent less than 10 days to a 
term in 94.8 per cent of the total number of terms (742) in which they 
were promoted and in 79.5 of the total number of terms (541) in 
which they f/ were not promoted on the work of their grade. Likewise 
the girls show that they were absent less than 10 days to a term in j 
94.9 per cent of the terms in which they were promoted and oil- 29. 1 
| per cent of the lerms in which they were not promo tod on the work 
of their grade. 

J rommsHED gboup(negbo). 

^ % 1 

There were 116 children in school September, 1913, out of the 547 
jjfcho were in the 1A grade September, 1906. Of this number, there 
were 53 boys who had been in school 244 terms in which they were 
-■ not. promo ted and .540 terms in which they were promoted, and. there 
! were 63 girls who had been in school 243 terms , in which they were 
P not : promoted and 669 terms in which they were promoted on the 

work of their grade. These terms are distributed in relation to days /> 
absent as follows: ' . 


i£- 
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Days absent 

Terms without . 
promotions 

Terms with 
promotions. 

TatiaL 

Nam bar. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per oeiu. 

Number. 

Per cent 

0 to® 

327 

98.0 

£33 

. 96.6 

789 

919 

10 to 19 

6 

2.1 

7 

1.3 

12 

1.6 

aoto»; 

1 

• 4 

1 

.2 

2 

.8* 

80 to 80 

1 

* .4 

0 

.0 

1 

.4 

40 to 40 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

60 or more . . . . 

10 

4.1 

0 

vO 

10' 

L3 

Total 

344 

ioao 

£40 

100.0 

784 

100,9 


T«rnu in u>Wefc specified number of absences occurred — Unfinished group of girls. 


Days abeent.^ 

Terms wtthoat 
promotions. 

Terms with 
promotions. 

TotaL* 

Number. 

Percent. 

Nttbiber/ 

Per oent. 

Number. 

Feremt. 

0 to 9 ; 

223 

11 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0L4 

4.6 
. .4 

.0 

.0 

3.7 

*1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

99.3 

.6 

.1 

• .0 
.0 
.0 

886 

16 

3 

< 0 
e 

9 

97.2 

L6 

.2 

.0 

.0 

1.0 

10 to 19 

20 to 29..: 

30 to 39 

40 to 49 

60 or more... i o 

Total 

248 

ioao 

069 

100.0 

912 

ioao 


These children show better attendance than* those that dropped 
out. During the total number of terms in which these boys were 
promoted they were absent less than 10 days to a term in 98.5 
per cent of the terms and from 10 to 19 days to a term in 1.3 per' f 
cent of the terms; {luring the total number of terms in which % they 
were not promoted they were absent less than 10 days to a term in 
93 per cent of the terms and* from 10 to 19 dayB to a term in 2.1 per 
cent of .'the terms, likewise the girls show that during the total 
number of terms in which they were promoted they were absent less 
than 10 days to a term in 99.3 per cent of the terms and from 10 to * 
19 days to a term* in less than 1 per cent (0.6 per pent) of the terms; 
but during (he total number of terms in which they were not pro- 
moted they were absent less than 10 dayB to a term in 91.4 per cent 
of the terms and from 10 to 19 days to a term in 4.5 per oent of the 
terms. 
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Table 19 shows how a very large majority of the children whp were 
absent less than 10 days to a term were the ones who made normal 
progress. It shows also that during the terms in which they were 
not promoted they were absent more than 10 days tea term in a rory 
great many cases. From these results there can be no question fflflut 
the' fact that much of the retardation occurring in this group of 
children might have been prevented if they had been in school. 
Their absence is connected directly with their failure. 


ENTRANCE AGES AND PROGRESS THROUGH SCHOOL. 

Where there has been no compulsory school law, it is quite evi- . 

4)fent that* the age at which children entered school will vary more 
than where they have been required to enter at a certain age. Since 
there has been considerable retardation in this group of children, 
it seems worth while to inquire the age at which they have entered 
school and to inquire further as to whether late entrance goes along 
with retardation. . ' 



t 






absence from school and progress. 




Tables 20 and- 21 give the information for the white and colored 
children separated into dropped-retardod, dropped-nonretarded, and 
unfinished and finished groups. Tho tables are read as follows: On 
Table 20 there are 150 boys and 135 girls who had repeated grades 
before they dropped out. Of this number 12 boys and 13 girls 
entered at 6 years, 81 boys and 74 girls entered at*7 years, 28 boys and 
33 girls entered at 8 years, etc. The median age at which the boys 
entered was 6.8 years, and the median age at which the girls entered 
was 6.7 years. v 

From the reformation on these tables/it seems that, considered as i 
groups, tho children who dropped out of school show a wider range 
in tho ago of entrance to school than do the children who finished in 
normal or in loss than normal time or who wero still in school. This 
difference is sufficiently large to warrant the conclusion that late 
entrance to school increases tho probability of dropping out before 
tho completion of the, work of the elementary schools. 

In summarizing tho results of this inqiliiy into the effect which a 
child’s attendance and the ago at which he ontera 'school have had 
on his progress through school the following points should be noticed : 

1. Children in the white schools showed an absence of lose than 10 days in 76 per 
cent to 92 per cent of tho terms in which thoy were promoted. During the terms in * 

which they wore not promoted they showed an absence of leas than 10 days in only 
58 per £ont to 72 per cent of the terms. * 

^ 2. Children in the Negro schools showed an absence ofteas'than 10 days in 89 per 

cent to 98 per cent of the terms in which thoy were promoted. During the terms in 
which they were not promoted thoy showed, air absence of less than 10 days in only 
79 per cent to 93 per cent of tno terms. 

* 3. Tho children who dropped out of school include a very large majority of thoee 

who entered school late. In general tho chances for normal progress favor those who 
entered about 1 years of ago— tho normal entrance age. 

Such, then, is tho progress which the children in the Richmond 
' public schools have boon making in tho past seven years, supposing 
tho results to bo practically the same from year to year. The infor- 
mation in the previous chapters represents tho output which the * 
Richmond ^public school system as a businosa concern has been 
yielding. 

If tho application of scientific measurements is made to these con* 
ditions, what result^ will such measurements show? Can testa be 
employed to show that many of the ; o children who were compelled 
to ropoat a grade or moro could have done moro advancod work if. 
fKcy had been* given a chanco? The answer to such problems will 
be the aim of the chapters which follow* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



application of mental tests in DETERMINING the placement 

OF CHILDREN. 


\ 




In the former chapters it was shown that absence was connected 
,ljot only with failure of children to be promoted, but also with their 
dropping out. It was further shown, however, that the children who 
remained in school and who had repeated at some time or another in 
the grades had dono so in spite of the fact, that progress had been 
against them. Their tendency to remain in school would indicate 
that their desire to get on is strong enough to give the school system 
a basis for successful operation with these children. If children do 
■persist in the grades* in spite of the fact that they are compelled to 
repeat a grade from time to time, the question is forced upon us, Does 
not the subject matter have something to do with the poor prom-ess 
of these children ? ■ 

It is customary for teachers and school officials in the grading and 
promotion of children to be guided by age and achievement in the sub- 
ject matter of the grade. The basis for the selection of this material is 
too often from the adult’s standpoint; consequently the question can 
be raised as to whether this standard which the school sets up is not 
.wrong. Does it take into consideration the wido range of individual 
differences ? Does it offer activities broad epough to meet the varying 
needs of the children who enter .the public schools 1 Are there many 
children in the public schools held back when thoy have the mentality 
to advance) It would seem, then, that inquiry into this particular 
problem would be pertinent. In the second place the standard ch -on- 
ological age set by the different public-school systems does not tell 
vejy much. Individual differences in mentality are so great that 
the average age of a grade is of little value. Consequently a more 
scientific means of determining the placement of a child when heenters 
the public schools seems necessary, if ' we are to value properly the 
abilities of children. 

recent years a wider use has been made of various tests to deter- 
mine general mentality. Among the most important ones used" are 
the Binet-Simon teste, the De Sanctis tests, the Opposite teste, the 
Association tests, and the like. The test that seems to lend itself 
most successfully to practical purposes is the Bmetr-Simon test, which 
has been used from time to time for administrative purposes, such 
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as the detection of low-grade mentality in the public schools in older 
that such children may be removed from the regular class and placed 
in special classes. There can be no question about the fact that, while 
this test has its defects, it is probably the most serviceable test for ad- 
ministrative procedure in use at the present time. More extended 
use of this test and others is being made by permanelft psychological 
departments in the larger city school systems. Psychologists are 
employing this test in thp .hands of skillful examiners to determine 
the mentality of children entering the public schools, and thereby to 
determine their placement in the grades. 

In the past the tendency has been to measure a child's ability by 
his chronological age. For example, a boy 10 years old might be 
found in the 2B grade when, as a matter of fact, be ought to be in 
the 4A or 4B grade. There are many such children who are held 
back on the supposition that they are unable to do the work in a ^ 

faore advanced grade, and yet actual experience has proved that ^ 

when many of these children are given a trial in a more advanced 
grade* they can do as well as the children who have been regularly 

promoted. . 

The material for this study has been taken from the cumulative 
record cards of 743 white children who made up the total enrollment 
of grades 1A to 5A, inclusive, in three schools in September, 1913. 

W ith the exception of one school, it can be said that a very large 
majority of these children come from the average home, so that the 
group which has been selected for study can in no way be called^ 
selected group. 

Tho plan has been to sfudy the actual progress made by these 
children during the time they have been in school. After this infor- 
mation had been secured, it w/is compared with the results from the j 
Binet^Simon tests Chat had been used to te9t the mentality of theso 
children. The information concerning the progress of these children 
as it was found on the cumulative record cards is presented first. 
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Table 22 shows the great amount of more than normal time taken 
by 743 children ingrades 1A to 5A, inclusive, of the three schools to 
make their present grades. The table is arranged by terms in school : 
on the top horizontal line and .by grades with boys and girls separate 
on the vertical line to the left. It is read as follows: 1A grade had 
in it 18 boys and 10 girls, all of whom hav^consumed more than the 
normal time therein. Of this number 14 boys and 9 girls are in their 
second term, 3 boys and 1 girl are in their third term, and 1 boy is in 
his fourth term. 

The chief significance of this tablo is shown by the small number of 
students who have consumed the normal “time in attaining their 
present grades in comparison with the large number of students who 
have spent a much longer time than normal to do tho same work. 
This fact is shown, for example, by the distribution of the 68 boys 
and 57 girls in the IB grade. Of this number only 45 boys anfl"41 
girls, or about two-thirds, have made the grade in 2 terms, or the 
{formal time, while 6 boys and 6 girls have taken 3 terms, 8 boys and 
6 girls have taken 4 terms; 3 boys and 1 girl have taken 5 terms, 2 
boys and 2 girls have taken 6 terms', 3 boys and 1 girl have taken 7 
terms, and 1 boy has taken 10 terms. 

If will be observed", too, that the proportion of- children doing the 
work of the grades in' normal time, actually docroasos tho higher they 
advance through tho grades, owing to tho fact that tho children in 
the upper grades have bocn in school longer and have had more oppor- 
tunity to be retarded. Tho number of torms more than normal 
made by individual childron, however, increases. In tho 4B grade, 
for example, out of 32 boys and 37 girls, 10 boys and 18 girls— about 
one-third of the boys and about one-half of tho girls — have attained 
that grade in 8 torms or normal time, wKil<v6 boys and 2 girls have 
spent 9 terms, 7 boys and 8 girls havo spent 10 terms, 4 boys and 3 
girls havo spent 11 terms, 4 boys and 1 girl have spent 12 terms, 1 
boy and 2 girls have spent 13 terms, 1 girl has spent 14 terms, 1 girl 
15 terms, and 1 girl 16 terms — 8 terms or 4 years more than normal 
time. 

The question naturally arises, Why is it that such a large number 
of boys and girls require a' much longer time to do the gtade work \ 
than they are expected to consume?. Two possible answers to this 
question might be suggested in the form of questions which were 
raised at the beginning of this chapter. First, could it be possible 
that the standard set by the school system is wrong, even for the i 
normal child, and second, is tho subject matter selected suitable to 
reach the widely varying needs of the individuals who come into the : 
school system ? “ ; , 

Information which relates to these problems will be preeented in, 4 
othertablee of this chapter. - .*• a 
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Table 23 shows the same number of. children — 743 — grouped ac- 
cording to “less than normal,” “normal," and “more than normal” 
progress; in terms of totals and individuals as well as percentages. 
This table is read as follows: The figures along the top horizontal 
line represent terms in school, and tji© figures along the perpendicular 
line on the loft represent grades, with boys and girls separated. None 
of the 18- boys and 10 girls in the 1A grade have made their grade in 
less than normal time, or in normal time. Of thiB number, 14 boys 
and 9 girls have been in school 1 term more than the normal time, 3 
boys and 1 girl 2 terms more than normal time, and 1 boy 3 terms more 
than normal time. In the 3B grade, out of 43 boyB and 32 girls, 2 
boyB have made their grade in 1 term less than normal time, 15 boys 
and 17 girls have made their grade in normal time, while 26 boyB and 
15 girls have taken more than normal, time. Of these 26 boyB and 
15 girls, 8 boys and 6 girls have taken 1 term more thannormal time, 
6 boys and 5 girls have taken 2 "terms more, 5 boys and 2 girls have 
taken 3 terms more, 3 boys and 2 girls have taken 4 terms more, 1 . 
boy has taken 6 terms more, 2 boys have taken 7 terms more, and 1 
boy has taken 8 terms more than normal time. 

■ The fact that every child in the 1A grade has taken more tbitn 
normal time ta secure his present standing calls for an explanation. 
Ibis situation would give this grade 100 per cent retardation. Such 
condition was brought about by the fact that these records were 
taken after the promotions and reorganization had {been made in 
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January, at the end of the 'first half session. The entire group of 743 
' children comprised only those who were in school when the mental 
tests were^ made, which was in Octobers November, and December. 
In two schools all of the children in the V A grade were promoted at 
the end of the first session, and in the third school all of the children 
in the 1A grado except 18 boys and 10 girls. Since the children 
' entering after the first mental tests had be^n made wgre not tested 
and therefore not includod in this study, there remained only these 
28 children out of the 743 children who were in the 1A grade when 
their records wero made, which was in April, 1914. * 

When these results are worked over into percentages, itisfound that 
the number of children making their present standing is as follows: . 


Percentage* of children making their jpre&ent standing. 



More than normal time. 

Lees than normal time. 

Normal time. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

B6ya. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Total 
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From these" percentages it is soon that, of these 743 childron, 38.8 
per cent havo progressed normally since they havo been in school, 1.3 
per cent havo progressed moro rapidly than the normal 'time, while 
59.9 por cent hav T o taken more than the normal time to reach their 
prosont grado. It is significant also that 26.6 por cent of those 743 
children havo repoatod 1 term, and 14.2 per cent have repeated 2 
terms. 

Furthermore, for evory 2 children who have made normal progress, 
3 children have made less than normal progress, and for every child 
who has made more than normal progress, practically 30 children 
have. made normal progress and 44 children have made less than 
normal progress, 
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Table .24 shows the extent to which these 444 children of the total* 
number, 743, had repeated and the grades in which the repetition 
occurred; also what percentage the number of children who had 
repoated in each grade was of the total number in these grades. This 
table is read as follows: 

The 18 boys and 10 girls in the lA grade who had repeated have 
made, since they ontorod school, 34 repetitions, all of which were of 
course in'tho lA grade. Tho 26 boys and 15 girls in tljc 3B ^rade 
who had repoated have mado 105 repetitions sinco they entered school. 
Of these 105 repetitions, 25 were in the lA grade, *22 were in the lB 
grade, 23 were in tho 2A grade, 10 were in tho 2B grades 19 wero in 
the 3A grade, and 6 wcro in the 3B grade. These repetition^occur 
most frequently in the lA, lB, and 2 A grades. It is seen, then, that 
these 444 children made 988 repetitions, or an average of 2. Repeti- 
tions per child. Therefore 59.9 per cent of the total enrollment in 
grades lA to-5A of tliree schools show an average repetition, of 2.? 
terms. 

• These data .are significant also in showing that children do persist 
in school in spito of the fact that they are compelled to repeat again 
and again. With tho exception of the lA grade, which presents an 
abnormal situation, the highest percentage of repetition is. kept up 
from tho 2A grade through the 5A grado. It is seen, further, that 
tho children in tho higher grades do not make tdl their repetitions in 
the first two or three grades, but that these repetitions continue as 
long as these children remain in school. M 

By way of summary, then, it isfound in connection with theso 743 
children that, in relation to terms in school, 1.3^ per cent had made 
moro thannormalprogress, 38.8 per cent had made normal progress, 
and 59.9 per cent had made loss thfln normal progress. 

The prevailing custom ainotfg superintendents and other adminis- 
trative officers has been 'to classify children on the basis of their chrono- 
logical ages as follows: Those who are.younger tham tho age set for. 
their grade are called under ago or accolcrated; those who are of the 
same ago as tho age set for their grado aro called normal; and those 
who are older than tho age set for their grade aro callod over age or 
retarded. The percentage of o^gr-age children has been used as 
indicative of tho amount of retardation in a school system. If all 
children entered at tho same age, the percentage of over-age children 
would represent tho amount of retardation. But, sinco there has 
been no Compulsory school law; in the city of ''Richmond, all .children_ 
havo not entered at the same age, nor have they progressed at the same 
rate.* Consequently a child who entered at 9 years, when the regiflar 
age is' 7 years, might have made two grades in one year and would 
therefofe.be accelerated for the time he has been in school and would 
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Tha percentage of these 743 children who are over age is shown in 
Tabled 25, 26,; and 27. ; ' 

- . These tables -distribute this group of children by grades and chro- 
nological ages. In this distribution, however, the boyB and girls 
who have not repeated at any time since they have been in school 
are kept separate from those who have repeated. Likewise the boys 
and girls who have skipped & grade are kept to themselves. Table 
25 gives .this distribution for the 10. children who have skipped. 
Table gives the distribution for the 289 children who have not 
repeated, and Table 27 gjves the distribution for the 444*4ttio have 
repeated at some time or another. Of these 743 children, 48 per 
cent were of normal age, 16 per cent were under age or accelerated, 
and 36 per cent were over age or retarded. If the percentages of 
normal-age, under-age, and over-&ge children in the groups of chil- 
dren^ who had repeated and those who had not repeated are com- 
pared, the following results are secured: 

Percentage* of repeater* and nonrtpeaUrt, according to a$c. 



Of 

normal 

tgt. 

Under 

W* . 

Over 

age. 

BMMfttCfl a 

41.3 

67.4 

as 

. ».7 

62.0 

U.0 

......... .... 

Nonnpeatm... 



From &n analysis of these figures it is- seen, that the percentage of 
normal-age children increases from 41.2 per cent* among those who 
had repeated to 57.4 per cent among those who had not repeated ; 
that the percentage of under-age children increases from 6.8 per 
cent amongtbosO who had repeated to 29.7 per cent among those 
who had not repeated; and that the percentage of over-age children 
decreases from/ 52 per cent among those who had repeated to 12.$ 
per cent, among tho4e%ho had not repeated. 

Clearly, then,' the largest percentage of under-age or accelerated 
children is chiefly among those who do pot repeat, and the largest 
percentage of over-age children is chiefly among those who have 
repeated. It would seem that failure to proceed normally in the 
gr&des'is a very strong factor in causing the large percentage of 
^over4^ c^dreii.in.tiim group; and, further, that this large por- 
tage of pver-age childrenis a'strong index of the amount of, 
itition, although not absolute. .• 
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A further comparison of these percentages reveals the following: 
, Percentage s of repeaters afid nonrepeaters , by age and terms^ 
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From these data it would seem that a high percentage of over-age 
children and of repetition are cloe6ly connected. - As a usual thing, 
children are too old for their grade for the reason that they have 
been compelled to repeat from time to time.. 

In summarizing the information from the cumulative record cards 
of these 743 children, the following comparison can be made which - 
shows what is actually taking place in relation to the chronologic?^ 
age and the progress 0 / these children for the time they have been' 
in school* Per cent making normal progress, 38.8; per cent making 
more than normal progress, 1.3; per cent making less than normal 
progress, 59.9. Per cent of. normal age, 48; per cent under age, 16; 
per cent over age, 36. 

From these data it.is quite evident that there is a large number of. 
children in grades 1 A to 5A of these three schools who are much below 
the grades in which they ought to be. They have been in school 
long enough £(nd are old enough to be further advanced. Wherein , 
lies the trouble ? Is it with the low mentality of these children or 
with the schoo^ system) There is a feeling on the part of -many 
teachers that, ®until children have covered all the work of a certain 
grade, 1 * it is impossible for them to succeed in a higher grade even 
though, the expe&ence of these children tnay be broad enough for more 
advanced work^frFrom time to time, however, there have been exper- 
iments made which indicate that such children, when given an oppor- 
tunity> can do the work of the higher grades as well as many of 
those witf have beep regularly promoted. % 

In order to ascertain whether many of these 743 children, as well. 

> as other children in the publio schools of Richmond who are over age 
and who have taken more than normal time to reach their present ~ 
. grade, have the mentality to do Work in advance of the grade in ' 
which they are Working, an investigation of the mentality df these 
children was planned; It was decided to UBe^the BinetrSimon test 
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for .this purpose. The procedure iu this investigation consisted 
of an examination of these same 743 children in grades 1A to 5A of 
the three white schools; later a selected group was examined. * 
The Binet-Simon test measures a child’s mentality in relation to 
its -chronological age, thereby establishing its mental age. By 
means of a graded set of questions, it is possible to tell whether a 
child has as much or more ability in relation to certain traits than 
the aVerage child for his age. If a child can answer all of the ques- 
tions — or their equivalent — and no more, which are answered by the 
average of a large number of normal children of the same chrono- 
logical age, ho is called “ at ago;” if he can not answer these questions 
or a sufficient number* of other questions to balance those missed, 
he is called “under ago;” or if he can answer all of these questions and 
other questions intended for older children, he is culled “over age.” 
Children are further divided according to their mental ages as 
follows: All children whose montal ages are the same as their chrono- 
logical ages or whose mental ages are 1 year above or 1 year below 
their chronological ages are called “normal;” children whose mental 
agee are 2 years or more above their chronological* ages are called 
“precocious;” children whos^ mental ages are 2 years and 3 years 
below their chronological ages are called “retarded;” and children 
whose mental ages are 4 ye are or more below their chronological ages 
are called “mentally deficient.” The last two groups, namely, the 
“retarded” and the “mentally deficient,” including those 2 years, 
3 years, 4 years and more mentally below the chronological ages, 
are also classified as “backward.” 

This teat is arranged to ount by years and fifths of years. For 
example, a^ child may be 7 1 , 7 s , 7*, 7 4 , or 8 years mentally, which 
means that he has the ability to do the work of anormal child 7f yeare, 
7f yeare, etc., of age, while this same child may be 9 years old chrono- 
logically; he would, therefore, be If years, If years (written 1\ 1*, 
etc.) mentally below his chronological age. 
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The result© of this test used to examine these 743 children are 
given in Tables 28, 29, and 30 .in terms of mental and chronological 
ages. The units used for scoring the chronological ages are half j 
years; the units used for scoring the mental ages are slightly different. 

For example, children are divided into groups as follows : 7 years to 
V years, which would include all those children who are 7 years men- 
tally, 7 1 years mentally, and V years.mentally ; the next unit is 7 s to 7 4 . 

It is seen, then, that one unit contains three-fifths, while the next 
contains only two-fifths. This was the best simple classification into 
half years which the Binet-Simon tests offered. The total, percent- 
ages, however, are in whole-year units instead of half-year units, as it 
was thought the results in such percentages would be of more service 
for comparison. The totals for the accelerated group wore not put 
into percentages on account of^the small number of individuals. 

By combining the totals of the three groups of children — those who 
aro accelerated, those who have repeated, and those who have not 
repeated— the following percentages are secured: At age, 39.2 percent; 
over age, 19.6 per cent; under age, 41.2 per cent. 

By a comparison of the percentages* of the children who are of 
normal age, under age or acedlorated, and over age or retarded, 
according to their chronological ages, with the percentages of the 
same children who are at age, over 'age, and under age, according to 

their mental ages, the following dataware secured : Chronological ages 

Normal, 48 per cent; accelerated,' 16 per cent; retarded, 36 percent. 
Mental ages — At age, 39.2 per celit; over age, 19.6 per cent; under 
ago, 41.2 per cent. 

From an analysis of these data it is seen that the percentage of 
children who are of normal age chronologically is larger than the 
percentage of children testing at age mentally. Furthermore, 16 per . 
cent of these children are under age or accelerated on the chrono- 
logical-age basis, while in relation to their mental ages, 19.6 per cent, 
are over age or capable of doing more advanced work; likewise, 36 
per cent of these children are ovor ago or retarded on the chjxmo- 
logical-ago basis, while in relation to their mental ages, 41.2 per cent 
aro under ago. Manifestly) then, if tho Binet-Simon test is a roliablo 
criterion, a largo number of these children ard misplaced on the 
chronolbgical-age basis. Some” are capable of doing more advanced 
work and are not placed high enough, while there aro others who \ 
can not do the work whore they are placed. They ought to bo 'I 
in special classes. 1 

If these 743 children are divided according to normal, precocious, 1 
retarded, and deficient mentality, the following classification is secured : 1 

\Precocious, 1.7 per cent; normal, 8L8 per cent; retarded, 13.7 percent; I 
mentally deficient, 2.8 per cent. , | 
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r b 7 compajiiig the percentages of children at age, over age, and 
■under ag^flen tally who have repeated or not repeated a grade, it is 
seen, toj}, that the group which has repeated is the one which has 
'♦ received the higher percentage of children under age, and the group 
which has not repeated received the higher percentage of children 
over age, ^his comparison is as follows: 

* Percentage of repeaters and nonrepeaters , according to age . 


V. 


s Total. 


1 year . . 
3 years. 

3 years. 

4 years. 
Byears., 

6 years. 

7 years. 


Per cent over age. 

Per cent umlec age. 

• Per cent at age. 

Repeat- 

ers. 

Nonre- 

peaters. 

Repeat- 

ers. 

Nonre* 

peaters. 

Repeat- 

ers. 

Nonre- 

peaten. 

7 57.2 

16.6 

7.7 : 

37.7 

35.1 

4.% 7 

32.4 

13.1 

7.5 

33.2 



14.2 

6.3 

2.7 

2.8 

'.2 

4.5 



- / 





1.4 






.2 
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It is seen fi;om these jmrcentagcs that 57.2 per cent of those who 
repeated are under ago as opposed to 16.6 por'ccnt under ago for the 
Nrenrepeaters, and. that 7.7 per cent of tho repeaters pro over ago as 
Dosed to,37j7 per cent over ago for the nonrepenters. The differ- 
ed between the percentages of children at age for the two groups 
is not so large: • 

Th^je facts describe the conditions in this group of children with \ 
■ reference tjj their mental ages in terms pf undor-nge, ovor-ago, and ' 
a t-age -mentality, or in terms of precocious, normal, retardod, and 
deficient mentality; and with reference to their chronological ages in' 
terms pfnormail, accelerated, and retarded progngss. 

Therefore a very large percentage of the' children who are mentally 
over age have riot repeated, and a_verv large percentage of children 
who are mentally under age have repeated at some time or another. • ’ 
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In order to show that many of the children who are chronologically - 
oypr age aro also mentally offer age* this group of children is distrib- * 
uted by grade and by mental \q as established by the Binet-Simon 
test. This distribution is kept separate for those who are accelerated 
(Table 31), those who have not reoeated (Table 32), and those who 
have repeated (Table 33). 

In most city school systems, it is the practice to count two years 
to a grade in estimating the percentage of over-age children, but in 
the Richmond school system the custom ha§ been to count one year 
to a grade. This basis necessarily, makes the percentage of. overage' 
children much larger than if two years- hacH>ee_n used. 

Therefore, for a child to be rightly placed i^a grade his mental age 
ought to be the same as the normal chronological age of that grade. 
This does not mean, however, that this child is as far advanced as 
he ought to be according to his chronological age. For example, on 
Table 32 are shown 45 boys and 41 girls in the IB grade. The normal 
* chronological age for a child in this grade is 7 years. The distri- 
bution shows that 1 girl tests 6 years old mentally and is therefore 
UAder age; Z2 boys and 28 girls test 7 jrears old and* are therefore 
normally placed, and.13 boys^nd 11 girls test 8 years old, or one year 

* ahead, and 1 girl tests 9 yeafs old, or two years ahead, and aro there** 
fore over age. 

On this basis, then, it is found that in this group of children 56!2 f 
per cent are normally placed according to their mentality; 19.1 per 
Gent are under age, and therefore -below their grade mentally; 24.7 

* per cent are over age, and; therefore abcQre their grade mentally. 

On the basis of chronological age and grade, it was shown that 48 
,pdr cent are of normal age ; 16 per cent, are under age oi> accelerated ; 
36 per tent are over age or retarded. 

According to their mental ages, 56.2 per cent of these children 
f are properly placed; yrhile, according to* their chronological age, 64 
per cent are properly placed if the 16 per oent of children, who are 


W under age is counted with- the normal group. On the basis of mental 
ape, l£.l per cent of these ohildren are mentally below their 'grade, 
efore, 43.8 per cent of these children* arc^not 
^ ?lhe basis of mental age, while on the basis of chronological age 36 per 


p- ; - 

H r Therefore, 43.8 per cent of these children* ar^not normally placed op 

the basis of A 

^ cant are tkxt old for*tbeir grade. * ' * / 

By distributing these percentages of children who test at age, under 
[|v igd, and over age into two groups, oUe containing the repeaters* the 
i|; other the nonrepeaters*, it can be ‘shown whether one group receives 
a larger percentage of ndtmfel, under age, or over age mentally than 
tfcg! othtav The : Its of this totributjon ar^as follows* 
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Duiribution of repeater* and nonrepeater * according to ape. 


■ 

■Per cent over age. 

Per oeni under age. 

Percent at age. 

Repeat- 

ers. 

Nonre* 

peatecs. 

Repeat- 

ers. 

Nostra- 

peatess. 

Hepeat- 

ars. 

Nonre- 
peaten. 
\ • 

Total 

K.2 

2L0 

8*0 

16.6 

. 62.2 

82.6 

One tenn 

15.0 

2.7 

21.6 

.4 

29.0 
v L6 

162 

.8 



Two terms 









The significant points to be noted about this comparison are, first, 
the group that repeated receives a smaller percentage of children 
who -are ove* age or high mentally and at age or normal meflta^ly 

• than the group which did not repeat* second, the group that did not 
repeat receives a much smaller percentage of children who are under 
age or low mentally than the group that repeated. ' It is evident, 
then, that the children who repeat make up a great majority of the 
cases that are very low in mentality. Furthermore, there is a large ' 
percentage of children who are repeaters and nonrepeaters who could 
do work beyond the grade in which they are now .working. 

By studying tht^ individual records of children who are over age~" 
and at age mentally and . chronologically and picking out those who 
' bre both over age mentally and chronologically ana who aip at age , 
Y chronologically, hut over age mentally, the following facts are 

I 1. Out of 743 children* 268 are over age chronologically. Of these 
268 children who are overage chronologically,* 209, or 78.3 per cent, 
are over ago mentally. 

2. Out of 743 children, *344 are normal chronologically. Of these 
344 children who, are normal chronologically, 100, or 29 percent, aref 
over age mentally. • 4 ^ 

* The most significant points about these figures ar$, firat, the large s 
percentage of chronologically over-age children yrho are also’ mentally 
over age; and second, the large percentage of mentally oveV-age 
children in the chrohologically over-age group in relation to the 
percentage of mentally over-age childrerf in the chronplogically 
normal-age group. Acconiing to tb& test,* 309 children, or 41.5 per ? 
cent of the 743 children, show ability in Advance of that required to do 4 
the work they are now doing. 

- In summarizing, theif, the follo^ig points should be noted: 

1. Of tli 606 743 children, 1.8 per cent have made more thtn aomal ppogna, 38.8 
per cent have made normal progrpe, and 69.9 per cent have made leal than normal 
PfQgKM- m / '■ . ' ’ .. 

1 2. Of tho0o743 children, on the basis ofchrtnologidJ age,48 per cent areal 
age, 16 per cent tie under age, and 36 per cent al-over age. Furthermore, 63 par ' 
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CHAPTER VH. 

FURTHER APPLICATION OF MENTAL TESTS FOR THE ^LACBMENT OF 
CHILDREN AND*THE RESULTS. 


After the examination into the mentality o{ the entire enrollment 
of grades 1 A to 5 A in three schools, it was decided to examine those 
children who, according to their chronological age, were t6o old for 
the grade in which they were working, in order that they might be 
placed in special classes or, at ldast, be given some kind of special 
instruction. Consequently, all of the children in the white schools 
of the city who were a year behind their grade chronologically or who 
had made frequent repetitions were tested with the Binet-Simon 
scale. This procedure restilted in the examination of a group of 887 
children selected from grades 1A to 6A, inclu^ve, of the different 
schools. It would hardly be expected to find in this group a lqrge 
percentage of children who are mentally over age. These children 
were selected because they were chronologically over age and there- 
fore regarded from the standpoint of age. It would be supposed, too, 
that they tfbuld be limited in experience and that this deficiency 
would be shown by the tests. The actual results from the tests, how- 
ever, seem to warrant a different conclusion. 
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* Table 34 gives the distributioi^f these 887 children by grade and 
chronological age. The percentage of children under age or accel- 
erated, over age or retarded^and at normal age is as follolta: 

* 'Diitribution of 887 children by grade and chronological age. 




• 

Per cent 
overage. 

Per oent 
underage. 

Per oent 
normal age. 

Total j " 

. 80.7 

* 

1.0 

t ft. 3 

1 term - , 

30.7 

3X1 

17.5 

7.5 

1.7 

.1 

.1 

1.0 


2 terms 


'SlUrma 

* H 


4ferms 



6 terms 



6 terms ^ 




7 terms ..... .... 4 . ............ .... . 







• Manifestly, then, a large majority of these 887 children are ^o old 
for the grades in which^hey are working and therefore retarded accord- 
ing to their chronological age. The 1 per cent of children who are 
under age or accelerated and the 9.3 per cent of children who are of 
normal age are those who had repeated gradqjf. Entrance to school 
at an early age or entrance to a grade in advance of what they ought 
to have entered makes this condition possible. 

If these over-age children are rightly* placed, they ought to test 
mentally the same as the normal chronological age for the grade in 
which they are working. This group-of. children will also contain a 
certain number of .children who are vSry loft in mentality and there- 
. fore under age mentally. In fact, it might be expected that there 
would be a large number of children who test under age or low men- 
tally, since there is a. tendency sometimes to advance slow children 
. who are greatly over age for their grade to work which they are 
. really not prepared to do. /\Vhat they need is a different kind of 
fVork rather than more advanced work of the same kind.^AMttfmy 
of these children tost over age or high mentally, it woul^^Bkdrat , 
tho grading of the school system has wrongly eatjfl £ed '.ijj^Hpiiy. 
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Table 35 gives the distribution of the same selected group of 887 
white children according to their grade and mental age established 
by the Binet-Simon mental test. The percentage of children testing, 
under age, over age, and at age, according' to the grades in which they 
were working, is as follows: 

Percentage of children testing under age, over+ge, and normal. 


s 


¥ 

Per cent 
overage. 

Per cent 
upder 
age. 

Percent 

stage. 

Total r ’ 

47.6 

12.0 

40.6 

One term 

37.0 

H.9 

1 16 

10.9 

1.1 


Two terms 1 


Three terms ...i] 






It is not surprising to fin<l 12 per eent-of these 887 children testing 
under age or low* mentally J In fact, when the basis for the selection 
of these children is taken into consideration, it is surprising that there 
is not a larger percentage of children in this group with very low 
mentality. But it would soem natural to expect that more than 4(h§ 
per cent of these children would tost normal. The most significant 
fact about these figures, however, is that 47.5 per cent test gver age 
or high mentally. From experience, it would seem that the largest 
number of these children would test under ago or low mentally. 
Therefore there is a large numbef of these 887 children ^who are 
over ago chronologically and who also tost high mentally. * 4 

By actual count it is found that — 

1- In this selected group of 887 children, 795 are chronologically 
over age. Of these 795 children, 373 children, or 46.7 per cent (42 
* per cent of the total number, 887), are also mentally over age. 

2. Of these 887 children, 82 children are chronologically at age. 

Of tjmse 82 children, 17, or 21.1 per cent (1.9 per cent of the total 
number, 887), are also mentally over age. ^ 

Therefore, in this group of 887 children who were selected because 
they were over age chronologically or had repeated. frequently, 390, 
or 43.9 per cent, are over age«men tally, and also either over age or at 
age chronologically. , * 

It is quite clear, then, that a largo number of boys and girls in both 
groups which have been studied are misplaced According to the mental 
test employed. , If this,, test is an efficient means for determining 
■ where children bu^ht to be N those children Who test a year or more 
ahead ought to be advanced, while those who test a year or more 
behind ought to be given individual instruction through coaching or 
in fecial classes.' \ 

The rahie of special classes, where- individual instruction ^ 

giyen tq thf child who hf* fallen behind- his gn^e throfigh illneee^ * 

L__ 
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poor attendanee, late entrance, and tie like, has already been demon- 
strated. In a similar manner, the class for the child who is deficient 
in mentality has proved its worth for up-to-date* school systems. 
Furthermore, the Binet-Simon test has been used with -much success 
to select the children who have been placed, in such classes. Can this 
test be employed to indicate where children who test ahead of their 
grade or high mentally ought to be placed ? A test of the validity of 
placiiig'clnldren according to mental tests would be found in actually 
accomplishing this performance. ' • 

For the purpose of ascertaining whether or not children can bo 
advanced ap indicated by the Binet-Simon scale, the principal of each 
school was given a typewritten sheet containing the names, the 
chronological ages, and the mental ages of all, the children tested’ 
in his school. Along with this list was given a- tabulation of the 
mental ages of the children by grades which showed those whoso 
mental ages wore above the normal chronological age of their grade, 
those whose mental ages wore the same as the normal chronological 
age of their grade, and those whose mental ages were below the 
normal chronological age for their grade. 

On the basis of this information, each principal was asked to 
go over the list with his teachers and wherever possible give thoso 
children who tested ahead (usually a yoar or more) of their grade a 
trial in thp next grade. As a result of this experiment, 2 schools in 
which all of the children were tested and 2 sohools, in which only a 
.selected group was tested succeeded in advancing children in accord- 
ance with the results of the mental test. Since there were 13 schools 
in which children wore tested, it might bo expected that if 4 
schools could do this much, othors ought to be able to do the same. 
Several causes, however, prevented. In tho first place there- wore 
only 3 schools in which all the children were tested. 'In the other 
10 schools only a selected group of children was tested. .Those 
children, as before stated, were selected because they were a yoar 
or more over . age chronologically H>r because tljay ’ had mado 
frequent repetitions. Consequently, the chances for children to tost 
ahead in such a group wore fewer. Moreover, because these chil- 
dren constituted a retarded group, there was, to soma extent, a 
feeling that they could not do more advanced work, and, therefore, 
it wap not worth while j to give them a chance, *ln the second plaoo 
these respite, in a number of cases, were put in tho hands of the prin- 
cipal too neartho end of the term, so that a trial in the grade above 
was practically impossible, 
i The^fimlta fram this experiment in the 4 schools in which children 
rgi** advance^ according t^ their ability, as indicated by the Binet- 
, ®*“ 10Q > tMt, are presented below, showing the ntunber of children 
A advanced and iha gradee which, thoy. skipped : 
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Children advanced-^Qrades tapped. - v 



CTf these 60 children, 30 children, or 50 per cent, were too old for 
their grade, both mentally and chronologically. 

In addition to those children who were advanced without any 
special instruction, 55 children out of a group of 78 children who 
were placed in special classes in which they received individual 
instruction, succeeded in skipping a grade in one term, or four and 
one-half months. The ages and grades at which these children * 
skipped are as follows: , 

Grades skipped by 55 children. % 



In addition to these 55 children who succeeded in skipping grades 
by means of individual instruction, there were two children who 
skipped two grades each— ^the 3 A and 3B grades — in the same term.’ r 
While it is true that the number of children who have skipped 
grades is small/ nevertheless this number, serves to indicate what 
♦ ' strong possibilities there ore in such work where school authorities 

and teachers give moro time and study to the widely varying needs 
and capacities of the children who eomo under their charge. There t 
seems to be no question that, if the BinotrSimon test is*a fair and 
accurate criterion of a chikfs mental achievement as well .as of his 
mental capacity, as the results of this study* seem to. indicate, many 
of the children in the two groups which havqbeeuiftudied are being > 
held back when they have the ability to advance more rapidly. . : Ujj 
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o results from the four schools where children were permitted 
to. advance gradually, as indicated by th§> test, seem to warrant the 
conclusion, first, that the Binet-Simon test can be followed as a 
guide to a child’s ability, and second, that a largo percentage of 
r children — much larger than was thought by principals and teach- 
. • era cannot only be advanced to a higher grade and meet the require- 
ments of that grade, but also maintain as high a standard as in the 
grade below and as high a standard as a great number of those who 
are normally promoted. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is evidont, then, that in the city of Richmond a very small per- 
centage of school children have been completing their* work in the 
time planned for them. Furthermore, a very large percentage of,* 
children have been leaving school long before the completion of the 
work of the elementary grades. It appears, therefore, that (ho school * 
system as a business <!bhcern receives a different output -from that 
for which it plans. , , . * 

Furthermore, it is evident that tho chronological age as a basis 
for determining the grading of pupils needs to bo supplemented by 
the mental age. There are many chile iron in the schools to-day who 
are able to do work in advance of what they are doing, and they 
should be permitted to do it. 

Fgr the purpose of determining the mental ages of children so that 
they can be properly placed in tho grades, mental tests can be used 
to great advantage. 'Hie tests that aro now available need to be 
supplemented by other tests, so that a greater degree of -accuracy 4 
can be secured. In the near future tests for efficiency are destined to 
acquire a more prominont place in administering school systems than 
at present. Definito standards and tests are needed 'in order that 
output ho made commonsurato with expenditure. 
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chology, Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 61-74. 

Thorndike, E. L.— 1908.— The Elimination of Pupils from School. Bulletin No. 4 , 
1907, Wliole^Number 379, of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 

, .—1910. — Handwriting. Teachers College Record, Vol. XI, No'. 2. 
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1906. 

•No. 3. State *ohool systems: Legislation and judicial decisions relating to public edncatioo, Oct. 1,1004, 
to Oct. 1,1906. Edward C. Elliott. 15 cts. 

1908. 

•No. GJfrlipprenticeshlp system In its relation to industrial education. Carroll D. Wight. 15 cti. 

No. srStatisttcs of State universities and other institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the State, 1907. 

1900. 

No. 2. Admission ol Chinese students to American colleges. John Fryer. * 

•No. 3. Pally meals of school children. Caroline L. Hunt. lOcts. 

No. 5. Statistics of public, society, and school libraries In 1906. 

No. 7. Index to the Reports of the Commissioner of Education, 1867-1907. 

•No. 8. A teacher’ s professional library. Classified list of 100 titles. 5cts. 

No. 10. Education lor efficiency in railroad service. J. Shirley Eaton. 

•No. 11. Statistics of State universities and other institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the State, 1908-9. 5cts. 

1916. 

No. 2. State school systems: HI. Legislation and Judicial decisions relating to public education, Oet. 1, 
1906, to Oct. 1 , 1909. Edward C. Elliott. 

•No. 5. American soboolhouses. Fletcher B. Dresslar. 75cts. 

1911. 


•No. 1. Bibliographyofsctenceteaching. Sets. 

•No. 3« Agencies for the Improvement of teachers in service. William C . Ruedlger. 15 eta. 

•No. V Report of the commission appointed to study 'The system of education in the public schools of 
Baltimore. 10 cts. * 

•No. 5. Age and grade census of schools and colleges. George D. Btrayer. 10 cts. 

•No. 6. Graduate work in mathematics in universities and In other institutions of like grade In the United 
States. 5 cts. 

No. 7. Undergraduate work in mathematics in colleges and universities. 

No. 9. Mathematics in the technological schools of collegiate grade In tbs United States. 

•No. 13. Mathematics In the elementary schools of the United Stages. 15 cts. 

•No. 14. Provision for exceptional ohlldren In the puhllc schools. J. H. Van Sickle, Lfghtner Wltmer, 
and Leonard P. Ayra. 10 cts. 

•No. 15. Educational system of China as recently reconstructed. Harry E. King. 10 eta. 

No. 19. Statistics of State universities and other Institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the State, 1910-11. 

1913. 

•No. 1. A course of study tor the preparation of rural-eohool teachers. F. Mutchler and W.J. Craig. Seta. 
•No. 3. Report of committee on unllorm reoords and reports. 5 cts. 

•No. 4. Mathematics In technical secondary schools In the United States, ttite. 

•No. 5 . A study of expense* of city school systems. Harlan Updegrafl. 10 eta. 

•No. 6. Agricultural education In secondary soboola. lOcta. * 

•No. 7. Educational etatos of nursing. M. Adelaide Nutting. 10 eta. 

•No. 9. Country schools for city boys. Williams. Myers. 10 eta. 

No. 11. Currant educational topioe, No. I. 

♦Nt- iil Tnftiunm* muling to improve the work of the teacher of m a thema tics. Bote. 

•No. 14. Report of the Amerioan oo mml e rim arao^the I n t e rn at ion al oo mmtwinn on the teaching of math* 
* matins loota. 
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•No. 17. The Montessori system of education. Anne T. Smith. 6 cts. 

♦No. UL Teaching language through agriculture and domestic science. *f. A. Lelper. 5 cts. 

•No. IV. Profoselonal distr&ntion of college and university graduates. Bailey B. Burritt. 10 cts. 

•No. 20. Readjustment of a rural high school to the needs of the oommanlty. H. A. Brown. 10 cti. 

•No. 22. Public and prlvMehlgh schools. 25 £ta. 

•No. 23. Special collections ^libraries in the United States. W. D. Johnston and I. (1. Mudge. 10 eta. 
No. 26. Bibliography of child study for the years 1910-11. 

No. 27. History ofpubllo-sehool education in Arkansas. Stephen U. Weeks. 

’►No. 28. < *Oultivatlng school grounds in Wake County, N. C. Zebulon Judd. 5 eta. 

No. 29. Bibliography of the teaching of mathematics, 1900-1912. I>. E. Smith and Chas. Goldiiher. 

No. 30. Latin- American universities and special sahools. Edgar E.‘ Brandon. 

1913 . 

No. 1. Monthly record of current educational publications, January, 1913. 

•No. 2. Training courses for rural teachers. A. C. Monahan and R. H. Wright. 5 eta. 

•No. 3. The teaching of mi dem languages In the United States. Charles H. Handschln. 15 e ts. ^ ' 

•No. 4. Present standards of hlgheF education in the Unltod States. George E. MacLeau. 20 cts. J 
No. 6. Monthly record of current educational publications, February, 1913. , 

•No. 6. Agricultural instruction In high schools. C. H. Robison and F. B. Janies, loots. 

•Not 7. College entrance requirements. Clarence 1). Kingsley. ' 15 cts. 

•No. 8. The status of rural education tnlhe Unlted^States. A. C. Monahan. 15 cts. 

•No. 9. Consularreports on Continuation schools In Prussia. Sets. 

No. 11. Monthly record of current eduAtlonal publications, April, 1913. 

•No. 12. The promotion of peace. Fannie Fom Andrews, locts. < 

♦No. 13. Standards and tests for measuring the eificieory of schools or systems of schools. 5 ©ts. 

•No. 14. Agricultural Instruction in secondary schools. 10 cts. 

No. 15. Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 1913. 

•No. 16. Bibliography of medical inspection and health supervision. 15 cts. 

•No. 17. A trade school for girls. A preliminary Investigation In a typical manufacturing city, Worcester, 
Maas. 10 cts. ) 

•No. 18. The fifteenth International congress on hygiene and demography. Fletcher B. Drenslar. 10 cts. 
No. 19. German Industrial education aod its lessons for the United States. Holmes Beckwith. 

•Nb. 20. Illiteracy In the United States. 10 cts. N 

No. 21. Monthly record of current educational publications, June, 1913- 
*N« 22. Bibliography, of industrial, vocational, and trade education. 10 cts. 

•No. 23. The Georgia club £ft the State Normal School, Athens, Ga., for the study of rural sociology. E.C. 
Branson. 10 cts. 

•No. 24. A comparison of public oducatlon In Germany and In the United States. Georg Kenicbenstoiner. 
5 cts. 

•No. 25. Industrial education bi Columbus, Ga. Roland B. Daniel. 5 cts. 

•No. 26. Good roads arbor day. Susan B.Slpe. 10 cts. 

•No. 28. Expressions on education by American statesmen and publicists. 5 cts. 

•No. 29. Accredited secondary schools In the United States. Kendrlc C. Babcock. 10 cts. 

•No. 30. Education bi the South. 10 cts. 

•No. 31. Special features in city school systems. 10 cts. * 

•No. 34. Pension systems In Great Britain. Raymond W. Sles. lOcts. 

•No. 36. A list of twoks suited to a high-school library*- 15 cts. 

•No. 36. Report on the work of the Bureau of Education for the natives of Alaska, 1911-12. lOcts. 

No. 87i Monthly reoord of current educational publications, October, 1913. , 

•No. 38. Economy of time In education. 10 cts. 

•No. 40. The reorganized school playground. Henry 8. Curtis. 10 cts. 

•No. 41. The reorganization of secondary education. 10 cts. 

•No. 42. An experimental rural school at Wtnthrop College. H. 8. Browne. 10 cts. 1 

•No. 43. Agriculture and rural-life day; material for Its observance. Eugene C. Brooks. 10 cts. 

•No. 44. Organised health work In schools. E. B. Hoag. 10 cts. * 

No. 46. Monthly record of current'educsUanal publications, November, 1913 . 

^N& 46. Educe* ionol directory, 1913. Wots. 

•No. 47. Teaching material tn Government publications. F. K. Noyes. 10 cts. 

•No. 48. School hygiene. W. Carson Ryan, Jr. ldots. . 

No. 49. The Famgut 8chool> Tennessee ooantry-lire high school. A. C. Monahan and Adams Phillips. 
•No. 60. The Fitchburg plan of cooperative Industrial eduoatkxK M. R. McCann. 10 cts. 

•No. 51. Education of the lmmigreqt. lOcgs. 

•No. 62. Sanitary soboolhootee. Legal requirements hr Indiana and Ohio. 6 cts. 

No. 63. Monthly reoord of oarrmt ©durational publications, December, 1913. 

'No. 64. Ocxtsalar reports on industrial edooatton ta Germany. f\ 5 
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No. 58. K dnmtim a l eystem of rural pmmft, Harold W. Foght. 

No. 59. Bibliography of education for 1910-11. V. 

No. 60. Statistics Of Stite unirsrsittai and otter hutttstions of high* education partially supported by 
the State, 1912-13. a 

1914* 

No. 2. Compulsory school attendance. 

No. 3. Monthly record of current educational publications, February, mi. 

No. 4. The school and the start In life.’ Mey» Bloomfield. 

No. 5. The folk high schools of Denmark. L. L. Friend. 

No. 6. Kindergartens In the United Stales. 

No. 7. Monthly record of current educational publications, March, l914.-* Vf * 

*No. 8. The Massachusetts home- project plan of vocational agricultural education. R. W. Stlmson. IScts. 

No. 9. Monthly record of current educational publications, April, 1914. 

No. 10. Physical growth and school progress. B. T. Baldwin. ) 

ANo. 11. Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 19H. 5 cts. 

♦No. 12. Rural schoolhouses and grounds. F. B. Dresslar. 50 cts. 

No. 13. Present status of drawing and art in the elementary and secondary schools of the United States. 

Royal B. Famum. 

No. 14. Vocational guidance. 

No. 15. Monthly record of current educational publications. Index. 

No. 16. The tangible rewards of teaching. James C. Boykin and Roberta King. 

No. 17. Sanitary survey of the schools of Orange County, Va. Rov K. Flannagan. 

No. 18. The public school system of Oary, Ind. William P. Burris. 

No. 19. University extension in the United States. IxjuJs F.. Reber. 

No. 20. The rural school and hookworm disease. J. A. Ferrell. 

No. 21, Monthly record of current educational publications, September, 1914. 

No. 22. The Danish folk high schools, n . W. Foght, * « 

No. 23. Some trade schools In Europe. FYank L. Glynn. 

No. 21. Danish elementary rural schools, n. W, Foght. 

No. 25. Important features in rural school Improvement. W. T. Hodgee. 

No. 26. Monthly report of current educational publications, October, 1914. 

♦No. 27. Agricultural teaching, I5cts. 

No. 28. The Montessorl method and the kindergarten. Elliaboth Harrison. v 

No. 29. The kindergarten In benevolent institutions. 

•No. 30. Consolidation of rural schools and transportation of pupils at puhllc expense. A. C. Monahan. 
25 cts. . 

♦No. 31. Report on the work of the Bureau of Education for the natives of Alaska. 25 cts. , 

No. 32. Bibliography of the relation of secondary schools to higher education. R. L. Walklev. 

No. 33. Music In the public schools. Will Earhart. 

No. 34. Library instruction in universities, colleges, and normal schools. Henry R. Evans. 

♦No. 35. The training of teachers In England, Scotland, and Germany. Charles n. Judd. 10 cts 
No. 36. Education for the home-Part I. General statement. B. R. Andrews, 

♦No. 37. Education for the horae-Part II. State legislation, schools, agencies. B. R, Andrews. 30 cts. 
No. 38. Education for the home— Part IH, Colleges ’and universities. B. R. Andrews. 

♦No, 39. Education for the home-Part IV, Bibliography, list of schools. B. R. Andrews, lo-cts. 

No. 40. Care of the health of boys in Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. t 

No. 41. Monthly record of current educational publications, November, 19U. 

No. 42. Monthly record of current educat tonal publications, PecemtKr, 1914. 

♦No. 43. Educational directory, 1914-15. 20 cts. 

No. 44. County-unit organ I tat ion for the administration of rural schools. A. C. Monahan. 

No, 45. Curricula in mathematics. J. C. Brown. 

No. 40, School savings banks. Miff Sara L, Oberboltw. 

No. 47. City training schools for teachers. Frank A. Manny. < 

No. 4H. The educational museum of the St. Louis public schools. C. 0. Rath man! 

No. 49. Efficiency and preparation of rural-school teachers. II. W, Foght. 

No, 50 . Statistics of State universities and State colleges. 
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Cooking in the vocational echoo). Irb P. O'Leary. Sets. 

2 . Monthly record of current educational publications, January, 1915. ^ 

8. Monthly recort} of current educational publications, February, 1915 . 

4 . The health of school children. W. H. neck. 

5 . Organisation of State department* of education. A. C. Monahan. 

4 . A study of the colleges and high schools in the North Central Association. 

7. AoowSited secondary schools In the United States. Samuel P. Capen. 

8. Present status of the^benor system in colleges and universities. . Bird T. Baldwin* 

9. Monthly reoord of current educational publications, March, 1915 . 

ML Monthly reoord of current educational publications, April, 1915, 
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Wo. 11. A stetMtioal study of the publbybool systems of the southern Appala chi a n M ou nt a i n s . Norman 

Fn*t. * " 

No. 13. Hbtory of public school education In Alabama. Stephen B . Weeks. 

No. 13. The ecboolhouse &s the polling piece. E.J. Word. 

No. 14* Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 1915. 

♦No. |5. Monthly record of current educational publications. Index, February, 1814— January, 1915. Sets. 

No. 16. Monthly record of current educational publication, June, 19H(. 

No. 17. Ctvio education In elementary schools, as Illustrated In Indianapolis. A. W. Dunn. 

No. 18. Legal education In Oreat Britain. H. 8. Richards. ' 

No. 19. Statistics m egricultural^nanual -training, and Industrial schools, 1913-14. 

No. 20. The rural school system of Minnesota. H. W. Foght. 

No. 21. Schoolhoose sanitation. William A . Cook. 

No. 22. State versus local control of elementary education. T. L. MacDowell. 

No. 23. The teaching of community civics. 

No. 24. Adjustment between kindergarten and first grade. Luella A . Palmer. ^ 

No. 25. Public, yxdety, and school libraries. 

No. 25. Secondary schools In the States of Central America, South America, and the West Indies. 

Anna T.‘ Smith. < 

No. 27. Opportunities for foreign students at colleges and universities In the United States. Samuel I\ 
Capen. 

No. 28. The extension of publio education. Clarence A . Perry . 

No. 29. The truant problem and the parental school. James 8. Hiatt. 

No. 30. Bibliography of education for 1911-12. 

No. 31. A comparative study of the salaries of teachers and school officers. 

No. 82. The school system of Ontario. H . W. Fogbt. 

No. 33. Problems of vocational education in Oermany. Oeorge E . Myera. 

•No. 34. Monthly record of current education cl publications, September, 1915. 5 cts. 

No. 35 . Id the lower and middle commercial and Industrial schools. E. II. Tsylor. 

No. 35. Free textbooks end State uniformity . A. C. Monahan. 

No. 37. Some foreign educational surveys. James Mahonfey. 

No. 38. The university and the municipality. 

No. 39. The training of elementary school-teachers in mathematics. I. L. Randal. 

No. 40. Monthly record of current educational publications, October, 1915. 

. No. 41. Significant school extension records. Clarence A . Perry. 

N& 42. Advancement of the teacher with the class. James Mahoney. 

No. 43. Educational directory, 1915-15. 

No. 44. School administration in the smaller cities. W. 8. Deffenbaugh. 

No. 46. The Danish people’s high school. Martin Hegland. 

No. 46. Monthlyrecord of current educational publications, November, 1915. 

No. 47. Digest of Btate lsws relating to public education. Hood, Weeks, and Ford. 

No. 48. Report on the work of the Bureau of Education for the natives of Alaska, 1913-14. 

No. 49. Monthly record of current educational publications, December, 1915. 

No. 60. Health of school children. W. H. Heck. 
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